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Editor: 


Will you kindly tell us through the 
page “Letters” all pertinent informa- 
tion regarding the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church US in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches? Please 
include extent of financial participa- 
tion; whether our representatives are 
taking a liberal or conservative stand 
on political issues (give examples); 
whether the National Council of 
Churches is giving aid and comfort to 
the Communists as some have claimed. 

—NEIL W. TRASK, JR. 


Burton, S.C. 
Dear Mr. Trask: 


We appreciate your inquiry because 
it made us do some research into the 
history and purposes of the National 
Council as well as into our own denom- 
ination’s role in this organization. 
This is what we have learned: 

First of all, the NCC is a fellow- 
ship of 33 independent national denom- 
inations that desire to pool their 
material and spiritual resources to ac- 
complish common tasks. The NCC 
is not a Church, but a council of 
Churches which exist independently 
and are members by their own deliber- 
ate choice. Membership is based on a 
Church’s acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour. The Council 
makes no financial assessments, but is 
wholly dependent upon contributions 
from member Churches. (1958 Gen- 
eral Assembly Minutes, page 199.) It 
should also be said that any study 
documents or pronouncements are not 
binding on the denominations, but are 
expressions of the duly appointed repre- 
sentatives. The National Council of 
Churches does not exercise any author- 
ity whatsoever over its members. 

Now, for our own denomination: 
Our Church became a member of the 
Council in 1950 through the action of 
the General Assembly. While from 
time to time dissatisfaction has been 
expressed from various sides, and is 
still being voiced, concerning certain 
aspects or trends of the NCC’s pro- 
nouncements and work, the Church as 
a whole has felt that it could best work 
“from the inside” as a member denom- 
ination to change those things it dis- 
agreed with, rather than “to pick up 
its marbles and go home’—that is, 
withdraw from a group whose aims, 
purposes, and work are essentially very 
worthwhile. 

Each year representatives of our de- 
nomination on the NCC’s General 
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Board have submitted to the Inter- 
Church Committee, and through it to 
the General Assembly, full reports of 
their activities and an interpretation of 
the cooperative work of the denomina- 
tions. In addition they have dealt with 
varied questions and discussions fre- 
quently misinterpreted and misunder- 
stood. You will find advantages and 
disadvantages of membership in the 
NCC listed on pages 166-169 of the 
1957 General Assembly Minutes which 
every local pastor has. 

It has been reported to us that our 
representatives have a moderating effect 
in Council debates far beyond their 
numerical strength; e.g., Dr. Ben Lacy 
and Dr. John Land have taken stands 
against what they felt were extreme 
proposals on the race question. They 
have also advocated larger participation 
of lay persons in the work of the NCC, 
and larger representation on the Gen- 
eral Board of active pastors who know 
the problems of local churches. 

Last year (1958) our Church con- 
tributed $8,113 to the NCC, accord- 
ing to Dr. J. G. Patton, executive secre- 
tary of the General Council. In addi- 
tion to this sum a number of our agen- 
cies contributed to departments of the 
NCC for the extension of work in their 
particular areas of activity. The Board 
of World Missions last year contributed 
$42,694.82 to the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the NCC. The Board of 
Christian Education contributed $6,825 
to the Division of Christian Education. 

“We receive,” says Executive Secre- 
tary Dr. Marshall A. Dendy, “valu- 
able help for the work entrusted to 
us. We have worked co-operatively 
with other denominations in the build- 
ing of Uniform Lesson materials and 
the Graded Lesson Series. . . . We 
have received the benefit of the in- 
sights and skills of leaders of Chris- 
tian education of other denominations. 
. . » We receive invaluable help in 
work related to leadership education, 
camping and conference programs, 
Christian higher education, campus 
Christian life, development of audio- 
visual educational materials, and the 
publication of books needed in the field 
of Christian education.” 

Specifically to the question of “giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the Commu- 
nists,” the 1957 Minutes of the General 
Assembly, page 166, have this para- 
graph: 

“In addition to the judgments herein 
expressed, the General Council of our 
Church has stated ‘that it is convinced 
that all accusations made against the 


National Council implying that it is 
‘Red® or ‘subversive’ are without any 
foundation whatsoever. For this rea- 
son it refused to ‘dignify’ such charges 
by. endorsing a statement answering 
them. It is the judgment of your Com- 
mittee that charges of ‘subversion’ fre- 
quently made anonymously are without 
basis in fact. These charges, in turn, 
are taken up by many sincere people 
who do not have access to the facts 
and are not aware that, if they did, 
their judgment would be quite differ- 
ent.” 

We have no reason to believe that 
this judgment has changed since it was 
first made. 

While there are some qualms and 
misgivings among our boards and 
agencies concerning our membership 
in the National Council, the answers 
to our inquiries indicate that most 
board and agency representatives look 
to this affiliation as a very helpful re- 
lationship and as a great opportunity 
to extend our witness for Christ and 
His Church. 


—EDITOR 


Editor: 


Since I have nothing to lose by it, 
I would like to take issue with your 
April Survey article, “Westminster 
Fellowships Face Temptation.” I say 
I have nothing to lose—I mean by this 
that I am simply a church member 
who has never taken a single course in 
Bible, theology, philosophy, or ad- 
vanced psychology, and who therefore 
could not be expected to make a pro- 
found statement about any of these 
subjects. 

But I have had one “course” that will 
perhaps qualify me to speak authorita- 
tively on the subject at hand, that is, 
the students who make up our West- 
minster Fellowships. For a year I was 
a campus Christian life worker and it 
was during this time that I learned 
more about Christianity, religion, Pres- 
byterianism, theology, doctrine, church 
history, and kindred subjects than I 
ever had before. I learned these things 
from our college students, the special, 
unusual, precious ones who made up 
our Westminster Fellowship. 

I submit to you that these same stu- 
dents carried with them into the class- 
room, into the fraternity meeting, or 
into the corner coffee shop the doctrine 
and the pattern of behavior which they 
came to realize and to formulate in 
the fellowship of Christian students at 
Westminster House. So that I, as offi- 
cial “Little Mother,” was not the only 
person who was changed by these stu- 
dents. 

You quote a survey made by Philip 
Jacob which concludes that 75 to 80 


(See page 52) 
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LOOKING FOR 
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G emt? AMERICA’S 
. NATIONAL PARKS 


Nelson Beecher Keyes. America’s 29 national parks 


are wondrously explored —both by prose and 
through 527 photographs (some in full color). Text 
on each park includes its brief history, important 
features, and information on routes and accom- 
modations. An exciting, photographic encyclopedia 
for planning your trip. $4.95 


VIRGINIA A NEW LOOK AT THE 

OLD DOMINION 

Marshall Fishwick. Interprets Virginia tradition 
by examining four Virginias: the past, the ought- 
to-have-been, the present, and the might-have- 
been. $5.50 


THE GOLDEN COAST 

Harnett T. Kane. Fascinating narration and 124 
photographs of the exciting territory from the 
Florida keys to Brownsville, Texas. $5.00 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF BIRDS 

Clara Hussong. An introduction to knowledge of 
80 species of birds, in six familiar habitats. Pic- 
tures in color on every page. For children and 
adults. $1.50 


THE SKY OBSERVER’S GUIDE 


Mayall and Wyckoff. A simple, concise, ‘‘how- 
to’’ guide to amateur sky-watching. 128 pages 
in color. $2.95 





FORD TREASURY OF STATION WAGON HOLIDAYS 
256 pages with more than 275 illustrations on mak- 
ing outdoor living more convenient and exciting. 


Features new equipment for picnic, 


holiday, or 
weekend uses. 


$2.95 


FORD TREASURY OF STATION WAGON LIVING 

Over 200 illustrations and useful tips on getting the 
most from 140 items of camp gear in the out-of- 
doors. $2.95 












LARRY KOLLER’S COMPLETE BOOK OF 

CAMPING AND THE OUTDOORS 

Chock-full of photographs, illustrations and sugges- 
tions for making camping an adventure as exciting 
and rewarding as it is inexpensive. Tells you where 
to go, what to take; gives tips on wild life, wood- 
craft, and cooking. Lists over 200 camp grounds 
across the nation. $2.95 


A GOLDEN BOOK OF CAMPING AND 

CAMP CRAFTS 

Gordon Lynn. Literally hundreds of pictures and 
illustrations showing camping equipment in use and 
life in the wilds. Ideal for Boy Scouts or family 
campers. $1.95 


1001 WAYS TO SAVE MONEY 
TRAVELING IN EUROPE 
Robert Christopher. Dollar-stretching guide 


for saving money on transportation, lodg- 
ing, entertainment, shopping, etc. 
Paper, $1.95 


1001 WAYS TO SAVE MONEY 

TRAVELING IN THE UNITED STATES, 

CANADA, AND MEXICO 

Robert Christopher. Gratifying, satisfying 

ways to enjoy traveling on limited funds. 
Paper, $1.95 


BETTER VACATIONS FOR YOUR MONEY 
Michael Frome. 19 maps, 74 pictures. Fif- 
teen specific vacations at a minimum ex- 


pense. $1.95 
THE SMALL BOAT GUIDE 
Sam Crowther. Charts, diagrams, illustrations 
explain all elements of boating. $2.95 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF HOT RODDING 

Robert E. Peterson. From basic theory to latest 
techniques on a fast-growing sport. Gives me- 
chanics of the hot rod. For car enthusiasts who 
respect safety. $5.95 
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(Use separate sheet for additional books) 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Georgia 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas @ 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 


118 West Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. (no mail orders) 








Introducing the new editor... 


The Board of Directors of PResByTERIAN 
SurvEY is happy to present to readers the 
magazine’s new editor, Mr. Ben R. Hartley. 
A native Texan, Mr. Hartley “grew up with 
a newspaper” in Mart, Texas, where his 
father is the owner-editor of the Mart Daily 
Herald. 

A tour of duty with the Air Force inter- 
rupted his college years at the University 
of Texas, but he returned from 45 missions 
over France, Belgium, and Germany to 
take up study for his journalism degree 
awarded in 1948. 

He edited weekly and semi-weekly news- 
papers in Weatherford and Killeen, Texas, 
and in suburban Chicago before joining the 
staff of The Lion Magazine, publication of 
International Association of Lions Clubs, in 
1950. In 1953 he went to St. Louis, Mo., 
as assistant editor of Pet Milk Magazine 
and moved into the editor spot in 1955. 

In St. Louis the Hartleys, wife Lucille 
and five-year-old son Ben R. Hartley II 
making the name plural, were active mem- 
bers of the South Webster Presbyterian 
Church. Although his parents are “pew- 
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owning Methodists” Ben can go back an- 
other generation to find a Presbyterian 
minister in the family. 

Last year Ben served as president of the 
South Webster Men of the Church and 
did publicity for Presbytery Men’s Council. 
Lucille taught kindergarten and was secre- 
tary of the Women of the Church. 

Coming to Survey with this background 
of newspapering, service organization and 
industrial journalism, Mr. Hartley brings 
wide experience in the techniques of mod- 
ern communication and enthusiasm for the 


goals and purposes of PRESBYTERIAN SuR- 
VEY. 
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Something warm and human and wonderful happens 
when you send flowers-by-wire 


In times of cheer, and times of sorrow— 
hearts open right up to flowers-by-wire. 
They speed love and hope and faith across 
the miles as no other gift can. They touch 
people so deeply, you almost feel the glow 
Come back. They’re the next best thing 
to having you there. Next time you can’t 





be there, say it with flowers-by-wire. It’s 
easy. It’s fast. Just phone or visit your FTD 
florist —listed in the phone book Yellow 
Pages. 

Beautiful selections. Delivery anywhere. 








This Emblem Guarantees 
Quality and Delivery 
—or your money back 





F.orists’' Tececrapw Detivery 





































FOR THE WORK OF THE 
CHURCH AS A WHOLE 


The two characters wielding the mighty scis- 
sors are trying to show you what becomes of 
the dollar bill your local church designates for 
the General Assembly’s causes—the only be- 
nevolence program for which all Presbyterian 
Churches US share responsibility. Almost half 
goes to the Church’s World Mission enterprise. 
Church Extension, Christian Education, and 
Annuities and Relief have smaller shares, as you 
see here. Then nine smaller agencies, performing 
other tasks assigned them by our Church, receive 
much smaller shares. These are lumped together 
as the “General Fund Agencies.” 


DIVIDING 
yous (Dollar 


FOR THE WORK OF THE 
NINE GENERAL FUND AGENCIES 


Tue General Fund Agencies have nothing in common 
—except their common purpose of service to the 
Church and their very small individual shares of 
your budget dollar. Because we lump them together 
for support it’s easy to overlook their unique services. 
Among them are two educational institutions: Still- 
man College at Tuscaloosa, Ala., (see Survey, Sep- 
tember, 1958), the only college we have for Negroes, 
and the Assembly’s Training School (see Survey, 
April, 1959), the only graduate school for training 
church workers (now the Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education ). 
Our Assembly-wide conference center, Montreat, is 
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one of the nine that we often take for granted. You 
have a chance to see it through an “outsider’s eyes” 
on page 8. 

Two Foundations are among the General Fund 
Agencies: ‘the Presbyterian Foundation (see SuRvEy, 
April, 1959) located in Charlotte, N.C., receives and 
administers legacies and bequests for the Church, 
and the Historical Foundation at Montreat performs 
a quite different service (see page 10). 

The American Bible Society is our Church’s agency 
for the distribution of the Scriptures around the world. 
The work that Presbyterians have done in translating 
Scriptures is described on page 11. 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 
Can you fill in the blanks? 


ote 
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340,000 women are served by this Board. 


This is the Church’s treasure house of history. 


A three-pronged concern: program, stewardship, publicity. 


A Bible in your language, at a price you can pay. 


> 


With the last General Assembly, a change of name. 


The newest agency of them all, conveniently abbreviated. 


CHART BY DOYLE ROBINSON 


Two of the six major agencies of the Assembly’ re- 
ceive such’small percentages of the benevolence dollar 
that they are also among the General Fund Agencies. 
One of these is the General Council, which is the pro- 
gram planning, publicity, and budget and stewardship 


arm of the Church. The other is the Board of Women’s _ 


Work, which supervises the organization and program 
of 345,000 women in 3,500 local churches. 

The newest agency of all, TRAV, (Television, Radio, 
Audio-Visuals ) was created last year by the 98th Gen- 
eral Assembly and is just starting to work, with its 
first executive director, Dr. Ernest J. Arnold, taking 
office on May l. 
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magnificent retreat center 2 
of the Presbyterian Church 
US in the mountains of 
western North Carolina. 
Finally it was my privilege last summer to visit this 
magnificent and mysterious “Montreat.” 

My fondest hopes were more than fulfilled. The 
Women’s Conference, where I was teaching a course 
in Christian stewardship, ran from July 17 to July 22. 
Every moment of the conference was pure delight, 
including an almost daily shower from the low-lying 
clouds. As an outsider, representing the National 
Council of Churches, may I give four brief reactions. 


Beauty. In our present home in White Plains, N.Y., 
we have about a dozen rhododendron bushes. Since 
it falls to me to take care of these rhododendrons, they 
have become my “pets.” It was a special thrill, there- 
fore, to arrive at Montreat and to find entire hillsides 
covered, almost overburdened, with rhododendrons. 
Although hundreds of people make their summer 
home at Montreat, much of the rustic atmosphere of 
the wild, rough, Appalachian mountains is retained. 
There is a feeling of being above the ordinary work-a- 
day problems of life. There is a sense of retreat and 
refreshment which strengthens one for the return to 
the hurry and the bustle of city life. The first reaction 
of a newcomer to Montreat is wonder at the surpassing 
beauty that God has poured out upon this place. 


Accessibility. Ordinarily one thinks of a mountain 
retreat as being somewhat difficult to reach. I found 


the very opposite to be the case. I stepped into my 
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train at Penn Station in New York and the next morn- 
ing I stepped out of my train onto the station plat- 
form at Black Mountain, a short taxi ride from Mon- 
treat. 

When I left Montreat to go to Columbus, Ohio, 
I found it was only a short three-hour plane ride away, 
with stops at Knoxville and Cincinnati. With the 
building of an enlarged airport at Asheville and with 
the modernization of highways, Montreat becomes 
easy to reach from all over the nation. 


Usability. While Montreat has the intimate feel of a 
small summer colony, it also has tremendous resources 
in an auditorium that will seat 3,800 persons and a 
number of other fine buildings with classrooms and 
conference quarters. There are two large hotels and 
many private homes accommodating paying guests. 

I have visited dozens of conference centers of many 
different Protestant denominations all over the coun- 
try, and I do not know of any that have better all- 
around facilities for summer conferences. 


Potentiality. I came away from Montreat with a feel- 
ing that the Presbyterian Church US did not realize 


By T. K. THOMPSON 
Division Christian Life and W. 
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what a tremendous asset, almost a “jewel,” it has in 
Montreat. It has been my privilege to watch the 
American Baptist Convention over the last dozen 
years develop its new conference center at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin. Green Lake has become the virtual 
“summer headquarters” of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, and as such it has put great new life into 
that communion. 

In many respects the Presbyterian Church US was 
a generation ahead of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion in seeing the possibilities of a great conference 
center. It would seem to this “outsider” that the en- 
tire Presbyterian Church would profit greatly if the 
potentialities of Montreat were developed, even 
though a considerable outlay of funds would be in- 
volved in such a development. 

With a resource of such value at its disposal, the 
Presbyterian Church, it would seem to me, should 
constantly seek new ways of using this magnificent 
property both as to diversity and intensity of use. 

As I left Montreat early in the morning on a beauti- 
ful summer day and drove down the valley toward 
Asheville, I looked back and said, “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills.” 

Also I breathed the hope that some day I might 
return to Montreat and see that it had become what 
it can be—with all of its larger potentialities for the 
Church gloriously realized. END 
































1959 Summer Conference 
Schedule 
Asheville Presbytery Young People June 8-18 ~*~ 
Knoxville Presbytery Young People ....June 8—13 44 
Synod of Appalachia, Young People June 15-20 
Assembly’s Council on Pa it 
Children’s Work* June 17-20 >. A 
Laboratory Class Briefing Session* June 21—26 4 
First Summer School for Leaders _.....June 21-26 
Men of Synod of North Carolina ___..June. 26—28 
Adult Education Strategy 





* 


























Conference June 22—26 e— 
Second Summer School for . 
Leaders _ June 28—July 3 
Directors of Christian Education —.._... July 6—11 
Church School. Administration @ | 
Conference July 9—12 j 
Women’s Advisory Council july 10-22 
Women’s Training School July 15—22 ie 
World Missions July 23—29 ma 
Music Conference July 30—Aug. 5 
Annual Trustees’ Meeting August 5 





Church Extension Conference .....August 6—12 











Stated Clerks’ Association ............August 12—13 
Bible Conference __.: August 13—23 
Ministers’ Wives’ Forum __.__. August 18—20 
Regional Westminster Fellowship 
Conference August 24—29 
Presbyterian Educational Association er 
of the South August .24—28 
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By T. H. SPENCE 
Director Historical Foundation 
Montreat, N.C. 


Pricetess papers and valuable historical rec- 
ords are now being recorded on film at our Church’s 
treasure house of history—the Historical Foundation 
at Montreat. 

Another one of our General Fund agencies, the His- 
torical Foundation is charged with the responsibility 
of collecting, preserving, and promoting the use of 
materials about Presbyterian and Reformed churches. 

The installation of equipment for photo-copying and 
microfilming has gone a long way toward making 
valuable papers available for study and refererce 
while the originals are safely stored in vaults. 

For example, there are twelve annual reports made 
by Rev. Charles Colcock Jones, missionary of the 
“Association for the Religious Instruction of the Ne- 
groes in Liberty County, Georgia,” from 1833 to 1847, 
among the very rare materials recently microfilmed at 
the Foundation Library. These pamphlets were col- 
lected and bound into a volume by Dr. Jones, and 
eventually presented to the Foundation by one of his 
descendants. While these reports have been returned 
to the vault for safekeeping, the film is available for 
study and insures against loss of the materials. 

Present equipment consists of a microfilm camera, a 
photocopier for use with loose sheets and another 
designed for bound volumes, an enlarger for the re- 
production of microfilm frames, and a microfilm 
“reader.” Special facilities for the storage of processed 
film have also been provided. 

With these devices, speedy, exact reproduction of 
either manuscript or printed material is possible. The 
microfilm camera is especially adapted to economical 
reproduction but it requires the relatively expensive 
“reader” in order to restore the image to legible size. 
These “readers,” however, are available in most public 
libraries and in many libraries connected with uni- 
versities, colleges, and seminaries. 

Plans have been made with the librarians of our 
four theological seminaries for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of photo-reproduction with the Historical 
Foundation as a clearing house and technical center. 
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with Microfilm 


Because of repeated calls, particular periodicals 
have been given priority. Listed in chronological order 
of their founding, the periodicals specified for early 
microfilming are the Virginia Religious Magazine 
(1805—1807), Charleston Observer, (1827—1845), 
Christian Observer and its predecessors (1813 +), 
Watchman of the South (1837—1845), Watchman and 
Observer (1845—1855), Southern Presbyterian (1847— 
1908 ), Central Presbyterian (1856—1908), North Caro- 
lina Presbyterian and Presbyterian Standard (1858— 
1931), Southwestern Presbyterian (1868—1908), True 
Presbyterian (1862—1864), Free Christian Common- 
wealth (1865—1868), and Texas Presbyterian (1876— 
1885). 

Considerable progress has been made on the initial 
step of this project—locating all possible copies of 
each of these publications. 

Another project now under way is the microfilming 
of an inventory of the records and minutes in the 
Foundation’s archives. Although a printed catalogue 
of the records of higher courts of Presbyterian and 
Reformed churches was issued in 1943, no comparable 
listing of local church records has been made before. 

The Foundation is consistently acquiring copies of 
the official papers of various local churches which 
have been photographed by some outside group or 
by the congregation itself. 

When you visit Montreat on your summer vacation 
be sure to save an afternoon to wander through your 
Historical Foundation and see what this small but 
important General Fund agency is doing. END 






















































missionaries use in their various fields and where 

they come from? To most of us the word “Bible” 
means only our familiar edition of the Bible translated 
into English, though most of us do not even remember 
that it is a translation. The cause of Christ is greatly 
indebted to the scholarly work of Christian translators 
wherever the Church has carried the Gospel. 

The progress of the Protestant missionary movement 
throughout the world can be traced by the number 
of languages into which the Holy Scriptures have been 
translated and published, as the chart below indicates. 

The American Bible Society is vitally concerned 
with this great translation enterprise. It is the Bible 
Society's endeavor to see that the Scriptures are in an 
effective form for the use of the missionaries in the 
field. The Bible Society does not itself translate the 
Scriptures but its translation department has been in- 
creased six-fold to furnish the aids, personal consulta- 
tion, and supervision to the missionaries doing Bible 
translation work or revising former translations. 


H= YOU EVER wondered what Scriptures our 
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At least ten missionaries of our own Presbyterian 
Church US have had a part in the Bible translation 
work in their respective fields. 

Dr. J. Rockwell Smith, a distinguished missionary 
of our church, went to Brazil in 1872. He was one of 
an interdenominational committee which produced 
the 1917 Brazilian version of the Bible revised in 1926. 
The New Testament had first been translated into 
Portuguese 236 years earlier (1681) by a Protestant 
missionary in the East Indies, J. F. dAlmeida. Sub- 
sequently, differences had developed in the language 
as spoken in Portugal and that in use in Brazil. This 
made a new translation necessary. The translation 
department of the American Bible Society assisted the 
committee with a Brazilian version which was sub- 
sequently published by the Bible Society. Assistance 
is now being given to a committee of Brazilian Bible 
scholars at work on a “mid-century revision” of the 
d’Almeida version. 

From point of age the oldest Bible translator from 
the Southern Presbyterian Church was Dr. John 
Wright Davis. He was born in Salisbury, N.C., in 
1837 and died in Soochow, China, in 1917. His mis- 


(See next page) 
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sionary work was centered in Soochow. He was the 
author of a commentary on the Gospels and ‘Acts in 
the Soochow colloquial Chinese. He also produced a 
hymnbook with annotations in Mandarin Chinese. In 
translating the Scriptures he worked as a member of 
two committees, one to translate the New Testament 
into the Soochow colloquial dialect, and the other to 
translate the Scriptures into the Chinese literary style. 

In Korea our Southern Presbyterian Bible translator 
was Dr. William Davis Reynolds Jr., who was born 
in Norfolk, Va., in 1867. Most of his service in Korea 
was as professor of theology in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary from 1909 to 1937, when he 
retired and made his home in Montreat, N.C., until 
his death. He was editor-in-chief of the Korean Bible 
dictionary and a number of books in the field of 
theology. However, his deepest satisfaction from his 
work as a missionary, as he told me, came from his 
service on the committee to revise the Korean New 
Testament of 1897 and complete the translation of 
the Korean Bible, which work was finished in 1911. 

As Dr. Eric North states in The Book of 1,000 
Tongues, “Measured by the transforming power 
exerted, the Korean Bible, though still so young, has 
probably accomplished more beneficent and saving 
results in the lives of individuals and society than in 
many other lands that had a vernacular Bible long 
before a single verse had been rendered into Korean. 
On the authority of Dr. Reynolds of the Board of 
Translations, it is possible to assert as many have 
done, ‘that the work of the Bible Societies has been 
the greatest single agency in the evangelism of 
Korea. ” (Harper and Brothers, 1936. ) 

The other seven Bible translators of our denomina- 
tion all did their work in Africa in the Tshiluba lan- 
guage of the Belgian Congo. Dr. William McCutchon 
Morrison, born near Lexington, Va., in 1867, reduced 
this language to writing for the first time. He pub- 
lished a grammar and dictionary and school books 
and, with Dr. T. C. Vinson, translated the New Testa- 
ment into Tshiluba. It would be well for the Congolese 
to remember this great man and his love for them. 
It was he who in 1903-06 exposed the atrocities of 
King Leopold of Belgium on the natives of the Congo. 
This resulted in the transfer of the Congo Free State 
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Wayside Gospel Dispenser 

“Do you have some kind of display holder we can 
use for distributing your Gospels and other Scripture 
portions in public places?” In answer to this question, 
the American Bible Society provides through its district 
offices convenient dispensers for churches to place in 
bus, train, and plane terminals, hospital waiting rooms, 


ae 
Rasta ck 


on store counters and other public places. Assembly 


Men‘s Council, meeting in Montreat in January — 


adopted the distribution of this dispenser as a project 
for the Men of the Church for 1959. Reports of its 


usefulness and success are coming in from all parts. 


of our Church. Rev. W. W. Glass of Emporia, Va., 
writes of letters received from tourists who have picked 
up Gospels from the dispenser and taken them home 
to read. On a “Rent a Car” counter in Hampton, Va., 
they are reported to be “going a lot faster than orders 
for cars.” The Wayside Gospel Dispenser costs 50 
cents, postpaid. New Testament portions can be 
purchased for $3 per hundred in either King James 
or Revised Standard Versions. The books of Mark, 
John, Romans, and the Sermon on the Mount can be 
secured in large type. Order from the American Bible 
Society, 85 Walton St., Atlanta 3, Ga., or 2233 Bryan 
Street, Dallas 4, Texas. 


to the Belgian Government. In behalf of this cause 
Dr. Morrison appeared before the British Parliament 
and the Senate of the United States. 

Dr. Charles L. Crane, born in Decatur, Ga., in 
1884, was twice decorated by the Belgian government, 
Chevalier de Ordre Royal de Lion, 34; Chevalier de 
?Ordre de la Couronne. He served in the Congo for 
many years as principal of the Morrison Bible School. 
In 1946 he was acting secretary of the African Com- 
mittee of the Foreign Mission Conference. He was 
author of a number of textbooks and Bible commen- 
taries in Tshiluba and did valuable work as a mem- 
ber of the Mission’s committee for Bible revision. Even 


IN INDIA an old man reads to his son from the Bible. “We are 
thankful that the Bible was translated into Tamil so that we may 
know these treasures,” he says. 
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during his furlough time in the States he put in long 
hours in careful and prayerful revision of the part 
of the Old Testament assigned to him. 
ae Rev. Thomas Chalmers Vinson and Rev. George 
eo Taylor McKee were both born in 1887 and both served 


oa in the translation or revision of the Tshiluba Bible. 
tS Dr. Vinson did a major part in the translation of the 
ee, Bible and Dr. McKee served on the revision commit- 
ee tee. Also serving on that revision committee was 
ie Dr. James Woodruff Allen who went to the Belgian 
Ya Congo in 1912 and was the author in the Tshiluba 
14 language of an historical outline of the Bible and 
$3 outlines and commentaries on various books of the 
so Bible. 

oe Dr. John A. Anderson also served as a member of 
d 4 the Congo Mission Committee for Bible revision. 
es He was particularly qualified for this work as he had 
Re collaborated with his fellow missionaries, G. T. Mc- 
se Kee and W. F. McElroy, in compiling and editing 
oF the Tshiluba-English and English-Tshiluba diction- 
eo aries, and brought out an enlarged and revised edition 
is a in 1935. 
bs Rev. Louis Armistead McMurray went to Africa in 
e 1924, four years after Dr. Anderson. He worked on 
Pee the revision of the Old Testament in Tshiluba and 
in was made an honorary life member of the American 


Bible Society. 

The publication of the Tshiluba Bible and the re- 
vised edition, when it is ready, well illustrates the 
integral part played by the Bible Society in the entire 
missionary enterprise since the published volumes are 
sold at less than the cost of the paper. The economic 
condition of the laboring man in all of our mission 
fields is such that he cannot afford to pay the full 
cost of a Bible. 

When the fact is realized (though it seldom is) 
that there is no commercial publication of the Scrip- 
tures for the working man outside of the United States, 
Great Britain, the English speaking dominions, and 
a few countries of Europe, it is clearly seen that 
Protestant missionaries throughout the world are de- 
pendent upon the American Bible Society and similar 
groups for the Holy Scriptures priced for effective 
missionary work and not for profit. 

Our Southern Presbyterian missionaries as they push 
into the frontier in Mexico, Brazil and Africa are 
coming in contact with languages into which the 
Scriptures have not yet been translated. Much work 
remains to be done before every man can hear the 
Gospel in his own tongue. 
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The American Bible Society is the official agent of 


our General Assembly in this fundamental missionary 
work. The business of the American Bible Society, as 
a worldwide, missionary, non-profit organization, is 
to make the Bible available without note or comment 
to every person who needs it, wherever he is, in 
whatever language he requires, at a price he can afford 
to pay, or free if he cannot pay. More than 40 denomi- 
nations are represented on its Advisory Council. Its 
work at home and abroad is indispensable to hun- 
dreds of missionary boards and national church bodies. 
It has distributed over 400 million copies of Scriptures 
since 1816. Headquarters are at 450 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

Support for this work is through the General Fund 
and amounts to six cents out of every ten dollars of 
the contributions to the Assembly benevolent budget. 
A small piece of the budget pie, but a very important 
one! END 
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WHEN a little boy builds the fire and 
a little girl stirs the stew, both 
have had an important part in 
preparing the family’s meal. 


A TURTLE RACE, featuring “Hercules” 
and “Tony Turtle” who were found 
by the children, made a dull rainy 
afternoon exciting. Tony won! 


AFTER skipping from one adventure 
to another in the out-of-doors, 
the little red shoes were quiet at last. 





Come along with us for a camera- 

eye view of the West Virginia Pilot Family 
Camp held last summer at the Synod’s 
Bluestone Conference Center near Hinton. : 
A weekend in camp away from the dis- 

, tractions of telephone, newspapers, 
television and radio gives unusual oppor- 

tunity for a family’s spiritual growth. 











Beginning the day with family worship, 
discovering new wonders in God’s out- 
of-doors, playing games together, attending 
campfires and worship services together 
all make for greater family unity and 
in turn strengthens and invigorates the 
church. 





ON TIME for breakfast with big 
appetites! Eating together added much 
to the fine fellowship of the camp. 


BLUESTONE Conference Center, nestled 
in the hills of West Virginia, was an 
ideal spot for a Christian Family Camp. 


ADULTS met for study and discussion 
while children were in their own age 
groups for Sunday school. Family groups 
attended morning worship. 








begun as a missionary outpost, 
Decatur First Church 


makes a practice of 


Taking the Church to the People 


By DAVISON PHILIPS 


Decatur, Georgia 


Presbyterian Church near Lawrenceville, Ga., 

looked southward toward the small town of Deca- 
tur twelve miles away. Their pastor, Dr. John S. 
Wilson, rode south, visited in the community, preached 
at a number of services and finally gathered together 
eight members who were organized by Presbytery 
as a Presbyterian Church. 

The eight members are now 2,156 and thousands 
of others have, at one time or another, been a part of 
the Decatur Presbyterian Church. 

For the 134 years since its organization the Decatur 
Presbyterian Church, perhaps as a result of its mis- 
sionary beginning, has sought to maintain a “mission- 
ary spirit” and has had an important part in the 
organization of fifteen other churches. They are all 
in the general vicinity of Atlanta and make an impos- 
ing list: 

First Presbyterian Church, Atlanta 

Rock Spring Presbyterian Church, Atlanta 
Kirkwood Presbyterian Church, Atlanta 
Emory Presbyterian Church, Atlanta 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, Atlanta 
Midway Presbyterian Church, Decatur 
Oakhurst Presbyterian Church, Decatur 


Tes YEAR was 1824. Members of the Fairview 





Panthersville Presbyterian Church, Decatur 

Glen Haven Presbyterian Church, Decatur 

Alexander Memorial Presbyterian Church, Decatur 

Columbia Presbyterian Church, Decatur 

Clairmont Presbyterian Church, Decatur 

North Decatur Presbyterian Church, Decatur 

Salem Presbyterian Church, Lithonia 

Ingleside Presbyterian Church, Scottdale 

In addition, 51 of her members have served as 
ministers, missionaries, and directors of Christian 
education. 


Stratecy for “taking the Church to the 
people” has changed with changing times, but three 
distinct ways can be traced in the efforts of the 
Decatur Church. 

Originally it was largely a matter of the personal 
efforts of a pastor. Dr. John S. Wilson is quite typical 
of many of the pioneering pastors of our Church. He 
not only served as pastor of his own congregation, but 
he continually sought to form small groups for worship 
in nearby communities. First Presbyterian Church of 
Atlanta began with worship services led by Dr. Wilson 
once a month and on each “fifth Sunday.” For nearly 
100 years this was the basic strategy used to begin 
new churches. 

The second way, however, involved the congrega- 
tion as a whole. Members of the church would take 
a census of a nearby suburban area and invite the 


Clairmont Church in 
Decatur was started 
with the help of 
Decatur First. 
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of Decatur First Church. 


most likely prospects to a newly-formed Sunday 
school. The Sunday school was often held in the 
afternoon, meeting in a home and using Decatur’s 
members as teachers. The youth fellowships of the 
Church played a vital role in this phase of the work. 
A small “colony” of members from the Church would 
form a nucleus for the new congregation when it was 
organized by Presbytery. Individual members con- 
tributed to funds for building new churches, but no 
formal plan was in operation. 

Trinity Presbyterian Church began as a mission 
to the Negro community of Decatur. A Sunday after- 
noon Sunday school and worship service was led by 
Decatur Church members assisted by students from 
Agnes Scott and Columbia Seminary. After the 
church was organized by Presbytery, it developed a 
larger program of worship, Christian education, and 
service under the leadership of its own pastor. 


Tue current strategy of this “missionary” 
history involves partnership and a close working rela- 
tionship with Atlanta Presbytery’s Church Extension 
committee, the Atlanta Presbyterian Officers’ Associa- 
tion and other Presbyterian churches. Both money 
and members are transferred to new congregations 
being formed in growing residential areas. Presby- 
terys Committee approves the location and provides 





Emory Church in 
Atlanta is another 
result of the concern 





Church, Decatur, Georgia 


First Presbyterian 


counsel and leadership to those beginning the work. 
The Atlanta Presbyterian Officers’ Association has 
raised large sums of money for property and new 
buildings in strategic Atlanta areas. Other congrega- 
tions, notably Druid Hills and Oakhurst, have fully 
shared in colonization procedures through gifts of 
money and transfers of members to a number of these 
new churches. It is no longer possible for one con- 
gregation to meet the needs of an area inundated 
by a sea of new homes. It takes the support of all. 

What of the “mother church”? Today, by any 
measurement, she is stronger than ever and very much 
alive! New members are received as others are dis- 
missed so that the total number is fairly stable. The 
last ten years have seen the construction of three 
new buildings, including sanctuary, chapel, and edu- 
cational facilities. These have completely replaced 
the old plant. Always benevolence-minded, her mem- 
bers give increasing amounts to benevolent causes. 
Two of the congregation have served as moderators 
of the General Assembly in recent years, Dr. J. B. 
Green and Dr. J. R. McCain. Many others serve 
the Church at large in Presbytery, Synod, or General 
Assembly work. Large numbers of young people, 
including students from nearby educational institu- 
tions, participate in the life of the congregation and 
are largely responsible for the success of a unique 
Sunday evening worship service. 

The future is bright with promise of useful service. 
Perhaps it is further proof of the basic principles: 
“Give, and it shall be given unto you!” END 
























To be sure, no one of us has anything to say 

about whether he shall live, nor do we determine 
the period of history in which we shall be born or the 
race or nation to which we shall belong. Nevertheless, 
here we are in this world, at this time and in this 
place. And the deepest desire of every one of us is 
that we shall live a life that is full and meaningful and 
triumphant. 

Dr. Joseph Sizoo, in his book Make Life Worth 
Living, writes, “To anyone who, with an understand- 
ing mind and a compassionate heart, takes the trouble 
to sit down with people, there comes a conviction. 
The more intimately he knows the people, the more 


QO: THING is clear: God gives us one life to live. 





confidences he shares, the deeper does this conviction 
become. It is this: most people want to live life 
bravely, honorably, successfully. You will hear stories 
of disillusionment, sullen outbursts of resentment and 
regret, heartbreaking experiences of failure of life. 
It may end in disaster; it may even go out in an ex- 
clamation point blistered over with tears, but no one 
starts out that way.” 

Life is a battle for every man. You may think that 
other men have no battle to fight. You may look on 
some apparently bright, carefree life and say, “Life 
is no battle for him. How smooth and easy it is!” 
The man himself knows better. And if you were to 
come close to him you would see the scars of conflicts 
lost and won and hear the noise of the battle still 
going on. 

Moreover, the decisive battle in every man’s life 
is fought within. The powers that defeat us at last are 
not other men. A man does not go down in defeat 
because of the circumstances that surround his life, 
nor because outward pressures are too much for him, 
but because he loses the battle with the powers of 
evil which corrupt and debase and destroy a man. 

The Great Apostle, in a Roman prison, thinking 
of the battle which every man must fight, observed 
the Roman soldier who guarded his door and seized 
upon the armor he wore as a figure of speech to make 
his meaning clear. He wrote, “Be strong in the Lord 
and in the strength of his might. Put on the whole 
armor of God, that you may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil” (Ephesians 6:10). 

He,was saying that God has fashioned an armor 
of the soul. He has made a battle dress, designed with 
the Enemy in mind. The man who wears it will be 
able to stand against evil in the day of its power, and 
fight it to a standstill and still hold his ground. Every 
man needs such an armor for we fight against the un- 
seen powers of the world of darkness, against spiritual 
forces from the headquarters of evil. They are too 
much for us alone! 
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First: “Gird your loins with truth.” The word fo: 
“truth” here means truthfulness, candor, sincerity. 
means that which is real, practicing no deceits, ai 
tempting no disguises, simple sincerity in word anc’ 
deed, no evasion, no hypocrisy. Truth is reality, things 
are as they are, according to the nature of things. 

In the stratagems of evil there are a thousand subtle 
ways to be dishonest: by a smile or a frown, by 
laughter or tears; by remaining silent when you ought 
to speak; by using many words to avoid speaking the 
truth plainly. But the meaning of “truth” goes deeper. 
far deeper, than that. It means candor and sincerity 
with God, who knows us as we are. 

The man who does not speak the truth and live the 


truth is vulnerable. Dr. Robert J. McCracken of River- 
side Church, New York, tells the story of a Spitfire 
pilot in World War II who went into a dog fight with 
his squadron. It was near the end of his tour of 
operations and he could not take it any longer. As 
they dived toward the Jerries he fiddled with his 
safety harness, making sure everything was ready for 
him to get out quickly. He slid his cockpit cover 
back a fraction just to be certain it was free. He had 
made up his mind what he was to do. On his dive 
he would go straight ahead and not attempt to get 
an enemy plane, but just go right through them. Then, 
while every one else was engaged, fighting for his life 
with no eyes for anything but the Jerry in his sights 
or the Jerry on his tail, he'd turn the Spitfire over 
and bail out and nobody would ever know. He did 
that and got down all right, and the French Resistance 
got hold of him and hid him, and made a fuss over 
him as a great hero. Two days later he shot himself. 

There's a story that makes one think. What was it 
that for two days was eating on that boy? How did 
it come about that he found it intolerable to live with 
himself? Is it enough to say that his nerves were 
ragged and his mind distraught, or was there some- 
thing deeper involved? It seems that something deeper 
was involved! The foundations of a man’s life are 
laid in truth. God made us that way. 

Second: Put on the “breastplate of righteousness.” 
“Righteousness” means uprightness, moral goodness. 
Moffatt translates these words: “Wear integrity as your 
coat of mail.” 

When there is something to fear, something to hice, 
then a man is vulnerable. When the evil one can 
trick you into the wrong thing, when he can deceive 
you and give you reason for a guilty conscience, tl en 
he has gotten through to the vitals of your life and 
the battle is going against you. 

Phillips Brooks put it this way: “To keep clear of 
concealment, to keep clear of the need of concealment, 
to do nothing that he might not do in the midst of 
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Boston Commons at noonday, I cannot say how more 
and more that seems to me to be the glory of a young 
man’s life. It is an awful hour when the first necessity 
of hiding anything comes. The whole of life is dif- 
ferent henceforth. When there are questions to be 
feared, and eyes to be avoided, and subjects that must 
not be touched, then the bloom of life is gone. Put 
off that day as long as possible. Put it off forever, 
if you can.” 

Next: “Have your feet shod with the stability of the 
gospel of peace” (asv). One of the most important 
parts of the armor of the Roman soldier was the heavy- 
soled military boots designed for the long marches over 
every kind of terrain. 

The Gospel puts “boots” on a man for the battle 
of life. The Gospel is the good news that God loves 
every man, that He forgives the sinner in the hour 
he repents, that He redeems all who come to Him 
and restores them to His fellowship, that He breaks 
down the wall which sin has erected, and so brings 
peace. 

Who among us does not need to hear that good 
news? Where is the one who does not need to be 
forgiven? Is there one who has always been truthful 
and sincere with himself and his neighbor and his 
God? Where is the upright man, the man of untar- 
nished integrity? Who is he who does not need to cry, 
“O God, have mercy?” 

I would that the Spitfire pilot might have known 
the Good News. For the Gospel is that God lavishes 
His love upon the coward and the liar, upon the un- 
righteous and the desperately wicked. And God's 
redeeming love sets a man on his feet and makes his 
footing sure, and restores his equilibrium no matter 
how rough the way, how slippery the path, how often 
he may stumble and fall. 

Another part of the armor of life is “the shield of 
faith.” The primary effect of unbelief is to disturb 
not morals but morale. No man can become genuine- 
ly irreligious, no man can lose his faith in God without 
lowering his enthusiasm for living, his estimate of 
the essential worth and meaning and dignity of life. 

Recently, a questionnaire was circulated on the 
campus of a great university in preparation for a 
series of sermons by a gifted preacher in order to dis- 
cover what problems the students wanted to have 
discussed. The towering question on that campus 
turned out to be “Does life have meaning and 
purpose?” 

Here was a group of privileged American youth, 
far above the average in mental capacity and intellec- 
tual achievement, wondering whether life itself is 
worth the struggle. They had everything science could 
tell them about life. But science does not give mean- 
ing and purpose to life. It tells us what the world is 
but not what it is for. It gives us power over the 
world’s resources and puts reins in our hands saying, 
“Drive them!” But it does not tell us why to drive 
them or where to drive them. 

We Christians dare to assert that the man who be- 
lieves in God, who is “strong in the Lord and in the 
strength of his might,” who puts on “the whole armor 
























































of God,” the armor of truth and righteousness, of the 
Gospel and faith, of salvation and the Word of God, 
that man is the superman. He has lived bravely, 
honorably, and triumphantly in nineteen centuries. 
He will not be defeated in the twentieth. END 


Condensed from a baccalaureate sermon delivered to the 1958 
graduating class of Davidson College. 
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education is necessary to success in life. At the 

present rate of increase in college enrollment, it 
will not be long before graduation from college will 
be as common as high school graduation is now. 

Yet the urgency of going to college can easily be 
exaggerated. Not only did a few great men like 
Thomas Edison and Michael Faraday succeed with 
little formal schooling, but from 4,000 to 5,000 of those 
listed in Who's Who achieved their distinction without 
benefit of a college education. It is also true that of 
the 22,000 jobs listed in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, a considerable majority do not require collegiate 
training. Undoubtedly there are millions of boys and 
girls who will get along quite well without a college 
education. 

Who are these and what lies ahead of them? 

There are in the first place a small minority, perhaps 
not more than 25 per cent, who cannot profit by a 
college education because they lack the special apti- 
tudes required. 

It is not that they lack ability. Many of them are 
quite bright. What they lack is the verbal ability, 
the vocabulary and the abstract reasoning capacity 
that the study of science and other liberal arts requires. 
They are better fitted by heredity and training to 
handle practical situations. They do their thinking 
in pictorial, muscular, or social imagery. Many of 
them will make excellent mechanics, draftsmen, elec- 
tricians and machine operators. Others have skills for 
getting along with people and for serving the public. 
They make good passenger agents, airline attendants, 
stewardesses, salesmen, and claim-adjusters. 

Still others will probably not attend college for 
financial and family reasons. Their parents cannot 


[ HAS BECOME fashionable to think that a college 


By D. MAURICE ALLAN 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


afford the cost of college education or they themselves 
marry young and begin to raise families of their own. 
Some of these will not enter college because they 
have no special interest in academic studies. 

These two classes of young people, numbering per- 
haps 50 per cent of the college age group, are in 
danger of simply stopping their education with the 
completion of high school. But finishing high school 
should not mark the end of anyone’s education. 

All of us need to understand the vast and wonderful 
universe in which God has placed us and to have held 
before our eyes the “habitual vision of greatness.” 
This is a lifelong educational process. 

In. addition to this basic need many fine skills are 
required in these days of technological progress. 
Apprentice schools and all sorts of technical and trade 
schools provide ways to develop these skills. In these 
schools (see your library’s Vocational Training Di- 
rectory) are trained electricians, radio technicians, 
refrigeration technologists, calculator operators, candy 
makers, camera repair men, costume jewelry makers, 
and dressmakers. 

Although the majority of young people who are not 
going to college should definitely plan to attend one 
of these industrial or business training institutes, there 
are other ways of achieving the same purpose. Some 
boys and girls return to high school and take post- 
graduate courses in industrial arts or business. Others 
receive on-the-job training with the help of nig it 
courses and become proficient without much formal 
schooling. 

Still others, notably those with handicaps or servi«e- 
connected disabilities receive specialized vocatioral 
training in a federal or state rehabilitation centcr. 
There are also numerous schools and workshops ‘or 
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the training of the blind, the deaf, and others with 
sensory, muscular, or speech handicaps. Some of these 
schools are privately controlled; others are operated 
by state governments or municipalities. 

Still another way to vocational fitness and breadth 
of outlook comes through correspondence courses. 
Although some of these much-advertised courses are 
superficial, the University of Chicago and other uni- 
versities conduct high-grade courses in a great variety 
of subjects, both liberal arts and specialized. Thus 
young men and women who desire to widen their 
horizons and enlarge their usefulness can take courses 
in accounting, trigonometry, business law, and Rus- 
sian through home study and the passing of examina- 
tions sent by mail. 

Many other young people, by enlisting in the armed 
services for two, three, or four years, can choose from 
hundreds of excellent training courses such as photog- 
raphy, cooking, journalism, electronics, clerical work, 
accounting, printing, and metal work. The Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force have published 
attractive literature describing in some detail these 
and many other fields of occupational advancement. 
It must be pointed out that some of these are just 
eight, ten, or twelve-week courses, yet the instruction 
is sound and the skills attained may be followed up 
by more advanced courses in industrial institutes after 
the return to civilian life. 

Finally, the high school graduate who enjoys read- 
ing may round out his education by visiting his town 
library, by buying good books, and by subscribing 
to magazines and periodicals. 

In these days of the paperbacks, almost any of the 
world’s great books of science, art, history, biography, 
poetry, philosophy, and fiction may be purchased on 
the newsstands for a dollar or two. Thus one may 
pick up The Ambassadors by Henry James, Plato's 
Republic, Einstein on Relativity, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Dostoievsky’s Brothers Karamazov, and William 
James’s Varieties of Religious Experience. Similarly 





*See the April 1959 Survey for 
the article, “What Shall I Do with 
My Life?” prepared by Dallas 
Smith and Wesley Simons, who 
direct our Church’s Department of 
Christian Vocation. Inquiries may 
be addressed to them at the Board 
of Christian Education, Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Va. 
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one may have at his elbow the Bible, Shakespeare, a 
first-rate dictionary, an encyclopedia and some of the 
world’s classics of devotion such as The Imitation of 
Christ by Thomas a Kempis and Works of Love by 
Soren Kierkegaard. 

With all these fascinating possibilities of noncollege 
education to choose from, the task of wise selection 
is by no means easy. Many resources of expert guid- 
ance, including high school counsellors and municipal 
agencies, are available. 

So important is the choice of a lifework in relation 
to the service of society and the finding of one’s 
place within God’s plan that our Church has set up 
ten vocational guidance centers at our church-related 
colleges scattered over nine of our Synods.* 

Each young person who wishes to visit one of the 
Presbyterian Guidance Centers is advised to consult 
his pastor or the director of Christian education in his 
local church. He or she will then be put in the care 
of a local church member who serves voluntarily as 
a “vocational aide.” 

After suitable reading and personal conferences, the 
boys and girls receive appointments to visit the nearest 
Guidance Center in groups of four. Two days of 
counseling and testing are normally required. 

At each Guidance Center with the help of a trained, 
Christian psychologist the young person may gain a 
more exact understanding of his abilities, aptitudes, 
and interests. He is also given the best available 
occupational literature so that he may have a realistic 
picture of the world of work. 

Finally, he is urged to seek God’s guidance for his 
lifework through earnest prayer. He is thus enabled 
to make a wise decision and dedicate his unique 
capabilities to the service of his day and generation. 
Within the framework of such a life plan, a wise se- 
lection of vocational training can be made regardless 
of college or the decision not to go to college. END 



















FROM JANUARY 
a Mid-Year Look 


HE January PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY sounded a “Call- 
T ing All Readers” to submit questions on hymns. 
The “Come in” signal has been given to responses 
from Missouri, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Arkansas. It has been 
exciting to identify some of those who follow the 
hymn program, to compose answers to specific ques- 
tions, and to feel the encouragement of a two-way 
flow in our thinking. 

If the few who have spoken are typical of the 
many who read, we can be assured of a church-wide 
interest directed toward the realization of Paul’s in- 
junction to “sing with the spirit and . . . sing with the 
mind also.” The intent of this page, from month to 
month, is to implement that interest by providing 
material growing out of the nature of the hymn itself 
and the general setting in which it is to be used. 

Basic to the attainment of the Scriptural ideal is 
this principle: the manner in which a hymn is used 
derives from the purpose for which it was selected. 
This throws the responsibility squarely upon the lead- 
er, who alone can know the purpose and develop the 
plan for its accomplishment. 

Whether it be worship service, lesson hour, youth 
program, children’s choir, women’s meeting, or other 
group situation, the leader is responsible for bring- 
ing each part into a vital connection with every other, 
and all parts into a proper relationship to the whole. 
The Music Council’s selection of a hymn does not 
automatically render it appropriate for local expres- 
sion. Nor would a full-length book of interesting and 
worthwhile information about each hymn be sufficient 
to guarantee its relevancy in a particular situation. 

In this connection all of us need to remind ourselves 
of the fact that one service, one lesson, one family 
devotional, cannot say everything. The big task of 
the leader is to determine which aspect out of the 
complex body of Christian truth shall be emphasized. 
This primary decision then becomes the basis of se- 
lection in reaching out into unlimited resources of 
Scripture, song, story, picture, conversation, activity, 
and other worship and teaching media, for the most 
effective parts to be put together to form the whole. 
As far as underlying thought is concerned, this process 
can be accomplished with a printed program. As 
far as life is concerned, it cannot be achieved apart 
from a firsthand knowledge of the immediate situation. 
Books and articles can help; but there is no substitute 
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for the leader’s analysis of the local scene, with the 
consequent narrowing and focusing of emphasis. 

While a good hymn has a central idea and is clas- 
sified accordingly in the hymnal, this idea radiates 
in many directions, tying in with Scripture, doctrine, 
history, indeed, every phase of Christian thought and 
activity. Theoretically, in his selection of a hymn 
the leader has picked up one of these beams from 
the hymn and is working back from it to the message 
he is trying to convey. As an outsider, it is impossible 
for the writer of this page to know which beam to 
come in on. Our monthly notes, therefore, which are 
sometimes historical, sometimes interpretive, usually 
a combination of both, can at best be only suggestive. 
The manner of treatment, more than the material itself, 
may stimulate the imagination of the local leader in 
finding varied and vital ways to draw his people into 
the hymn program. 


Wir txese thoughts in mind, let us point 
out a few of the many beams radiating from the June 
hymn, “This Is My Father’s World,” by Maltbie Dav- 
enport Babcock, 1858-1901, set to Terra Beata, com- 
posed by Franklin Lawrence Sheppard, 1852-1930. 


1. The life of Dr. Babcock, brief though it was, is 
inspiring in itself apart from the writing of this hymn. 
For a real insight into the man, order the April issue 
of The Hymn (publication of The Hymn Society of 
America, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y.), which 
carries a brief biography and “A Centenary Apprecia- 
tion,” written by Editor George Litch Knight. The 
“Appreciation” was read at a service in Brick Presby- 
terian Church (Babcock’s last pastorate) on the 100th 
anniversary of his birth. Through Mr. Knight's weav- 
ing together of tributes from Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
Dr. Charles E. Robinson, and other friends and ad- 
mirers, Dr. Babcock’s charm and ability and faith 
emerge. Quoted also is the sixteen-stanza poem from 
which the hymn is taken. A fine photograph of Dr. 
Babcock appears on the cover of the magazine. At 
the time of ordering, why not enclose $3 to cover a 
years membership in The Hymn Society? No church 
worker should try to function without the assistance 
available through this unique organization. 

Mr. Sheppard, composer and friend of Dr. Babcock, 
was a Presbyterian layman of broad learning and 
interests. He served the church as elder, organist, 
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TO JUNE : 
‘at Our Hymn of the Month Program 


hymnbook editor, Sunday school leader, commissioner 
to the General Assembly, and promoter of the Wither- 
spoon Building in Philadelphia. From these varied 
activities a leader could establish contact with any 
group. 


2. Promote the hymn from the primary to the adult 
department, and use it to precipitate a discussion of 
the revelation of God in nature. Do “The heavens 
declare the glory of God. . .” and do we “hear Him 
pass in the rustling grass. in addition to “the 
special revelation in Christ and its attestation in the 
Scripture?” The text of Babcock’s hymn poses this 
question of the revelation of God in nature. People 
come up against it outside the Church; where better 
deal with it than within the Church, presenting the 
historical as well as the contemporary views of theolo- 
gians, especially our own John Calvin’s?* 


3. Use the hymn to bite into the doctrine of God's 
sovereignty. Young people or adults could be asked 
to bring forward the specific wrongs that are “so 
strong” in this world today, and line them up in all 
their terrible might against Babcock’s affirmation, 
“God is the Ruler yet.” Draw the battle line; define 
the issues; take sides. “Who is on the Lord’s side?” 
And if we oppose these wrongs in our world, is “the 
right man on our side”? The hymn throws down the 
challenge. 

Babcock did not sing the beauties and wonders of 
nature in a sentimental, unrealistic way. Rather, the 
serenity flowing from his contemplation of the order 
in the physical universe serves as a foil to the dis- 
turbing remembrance of the disorder in the Maker’s 
moral and spiritual spheres. And the confidence grow- 
ing out of his belief that God created and sustains 
“the heavens and the earth” is translated into a su- 
preme assurance that He is likewise the Ruler over 
human life. Reach out to Genesis 1:1,31; Psalm 24:1; 
Job chapters 38,39; and to the many hymns which 
attest to God’s ownership, rulership, and victory. Make 
connection between January’s “world for Christ” and 
June’s “my Father’s world.” It is not possible to 
prescribe the course these discussions will take in a 
given situation, but generative ideas are present with- 
in the meaning of this hymn, and they can be used to 


*(For two treatments of this subject, see the Spring-Summer 
1958 Journal of Religious Thought, Vol. XV, No. 2.) 





lead people into greater awareness of and fuller com- 
mitment to God’s truth. 


4. The corollary to divine ownership is that man 
is God’s steward. Through the stewardship lens we 
see this hymn anew; through the hymn we gain fresh 
insight into our office as stewards—to hear Him and 
to see Him “in all that’s fair”; to praise Him as Maker 
of all these “wonders”; to trust Him as Ruler and as 
Saviour (last two lines); and (not explicitly stated 
but certainly implied) to serve Him in the unfinished 
battle to make “earth and heaven one.” 


5. Because of its usefulness with children we have 
overworked this hymn; therefore, leaders of children 
must now work harder to enliven its meaning. The 
suggestions above are conceived in adult terms but 
the same ideas should be stressed with children. In 
their absorption with nature it is easy to miss the 
core of the hymn’s message, underscored by the recur- 
ring, “This is my Father’s world.” To point this up 
a joyous antiphon could be arranged: let the children 
(even below reading age) sing this phrase each time 
it is repeated, and the leader read to music the other 
lines (or sing, if musical reading is too difficult). 
There is merit in concluding with the poem’s sixteenth 
stanza, which says: 

“This is my Father’s world: 

Why should my heart be sad? 

The Lord is King—let the heavens ring: 

God reigns; let the earth be glad.” 

(Second half of tune can be repeated to accommodate 
these lines. In churches using Trentham, No. 332 in 
Presbyterian Hymnal where this stanza was retained, 
no musical adjustment is necessary. ) 

God’s ownership and rulership of all things can be 
brought home to children by recalling Dr. Babcock’s 
familiar little Table Grace: 

“Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 

And back of the flour the mill; 

And back of the mill is the wheat, and the shower, 

And the sun, and the Father's will.” 


— NANCY WHITE THOMAS 
Richmond, Virginia 


Note: The Music Council’s hymn list, mentioned in January 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, may be secured upon request from the 
Office of Educational Administration, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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. Cransformity 


“Do not be conformed to this world but be transformed by the 


renewal of your mind, that you may prove what is the will of God, 


what is good and acceptable and perfect.” 


Many observers of the American scene have 
suggested that the age in which we live will be de- 
scribed in later years as the “Age of Conformity.” 
Certainly one of the characteristics of our day is the 
sameness of our lives. 

The new residential sections of our country—each 
house staring out with the same picture “glass eye” 
at its identical twin across the street—are symbols of 
the conformity that is about us. Great business 
organizations have a “type of man” they desire, and 
any man desiring to get ahead must face the pressure 
to conform. 

Most of us are afraid to be “different”; we seem to 
feel more secure if we can fit into the patterns of 
conformity. The one rule that kept the pioneers under 
strict control in the great wagon trains going West, 
was that any person causing difficulty would have to 
“go it alone.” And so we live in a time when fear of 
being different and going it alone drives us to conform. 

Now there is not any spiritual danger in our con- 
forming to many areas of the outer world in which 
we live. One does not desire to take a text against all 
men conforming to the “Ivy League Look” for 1959. 
But there is a great danger that the conformity is not 
just in externals but in the mind and the heart and 
the will. 

The desire to conform can become so great that 
we will accept not just the architectural and fashion 
styles of the day, but that we will conform chameleon- 
like to the value judgments and lack of principles of 
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—Romans 12:2 


the world. So this passage written in the first century 
as a word of warning to the Church at Rome is in 
many ways one of the most important warnings to 
those of us in the American Church. For the Church 
is tempted in its life to conform to the world in which 
it lives. The Christian mission of the Church to the 
world can become disturbingly like a presentation of 
the benefits of Western culture; the marks of a success- 
ful church become confused with the marks of a suc- 
cessful, smooth-running business; the Christian man 
is equated with “the man of distinction.” 

Paul’s exhortation deserves our meditation. We are 
not to be conformed to the standards of this world. 
As J.B. Phillips has translated this passage: “Don't 
let the world around you squeeze you into its own 
mould, but let God re-mould your minds from 
within. ...” 

How easy, it can be said; but how to break from 
such conformity? We who are so earth-bound, who 
tend to be not strangers and pilgrims upon earth but 
who are strangers to the realms of the spiritual—how 
are we to be remolded? The answer is the great 
message of the faith; we are to live not according to 
the flesh but we are to live lives dominated by Christ, 
not self-centered, but Christ-centered. The mind of 
the world is not to be our mind but “let this mind be 
in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” 


—REV, WELLFORD HOBBIE 


Tarboro, N.C. 
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By CHARLES S. SYDNOR JR. 
Hazard, Kentucky 


Ir att coop intentions and noble resolves 
became reality our Presbyterian forebears would not 
have failed in meeting each of the two great oppor- 
tunities presented them, as we described last month. 
And surely their intentions must have been the best! 

But as Dr. E. T. Thompson has pointed out in his 
definitive study The Changing South and the Presby- 
terian Church, they did fail. And with each failure— 
first in the colonial period and then during the 
pioneers’ westward push during the nineteenth cen- 
tury—the Presbyterian Church failed to become the 
truly great force for Christ it had such golden oppor- 
tunities to be. 

Today the third great opportunity is being given. 
As we saw last month, this great frontier is that of 
the new Industrial South. The challenge is two-fold. 
We must adequately present the Gospel, interpreting 
it afresh and with relevance in this new day when 
machines are replacing plows. And we must ade- 
quately reach the workers who man those machines. 

We can succeed—if! If we care, if we are concerned 
enough to pay the price of “costly involvement.” 

A young Presbyterian minister, writing on this sub- 
ject in an article which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post a few years ago, stated that in “the 
matter of sermons, industrial conditions call for a 
change in imagery and idiom. Our imagery hitherto 
has tended to be either rural or highbrow, neither 
of which works in an industrial parish.” 

Increasingly, one of our chief problems is simply 
that of “communicating,” of making the timeless Mes- 


PART II 
of Two Articles 


Can 


the Church 
Keep 
Pace? 


sage understandable. Especially is this so for us in 
the South who, with little warning or preparation, 
must minister now to an industrial people. 

“I was present at that meeting the other day when 
you delivered the paper you'd prepared,” a minister 
remarked to a young technologist. “But I must confess 
I didn’t understand a thing you said!” The other re- 
plied, “You remember when I came around to church 
a few Sundays ago? I didn’t understand a word you 
said either, parson.” 

Communication—this is important, for people must 
first understand the Message if their lives are to be 
changed. And not only must they understand, they 
must also appreciate—they must feel the importance, 
the meaning, the relevance of that message. 

The Christ who spoke of sheep and taxes and crops— 
who went where people worked, and who knew inti- 
mately the conditions of their everyday lives—was 
exceedingly contemporary! It is not the Gospel that 
fails to communicate. Rather, we fail if through care- 
lessness or laziness we are not continually rephrasing 
the eternal Gospel in thought-forms that are under- 
standable, language that lives, imagery that truly 
illustrates. 

The reasons for our difficulty are certainly real and 
deep-seated. Our problem, quite frankly, grows out 
of our generally middle-class background and is com- 
pounded by the high level of education we require 
of our ministers. While there are no easy solutions, 
a part of the answer was suggested in a study made 
for the Union Theological Seminary faculty eight 
years ago by Rev. Lamar Williamson, now one of 
our missionaries to the Congo. 

“We need desperately to devise a way of getting 


(See next page) 
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Rae. 


more men with a background of manual labor into 
the pastorate. . . . Presbytery committees on candi- 
dates (for the ministry) should urge candidates to get 
summer jobs in industry, on the farm, or at other hard 
work. Perhaps encourage seminarians to do so.” 

It would seem that there is no substitute for a man’s 
having done hard work himself if he is to understand 
the problems and “speak the language” of the working- 
man. A recognition of this basic truth lies at the heart 
of “Ministers-in-Industry,” a highly successful pro- 
gram sponsored by the United Presbyterian Church. 
Each summer in Chicago, seminary students spend 
three months as actual workers in factories or plants 
of this great industrial center. They live together 
and return each night for discussion; they worship, as 
any other anonymous workers might, in one of Chi- 
cago’s churches—seeing and hearing through the eyes 
and ears of the workingman. 

For Christians who, perhaps, have not had the 
benefit of such experience? We can go, as Jesus 
went, where people work. If our Master lived today, 
He most assuredly would be a familiar figure in—and 
familiar with—the factories and plants of His area, 
the filling stations and shops, the mines and the mills. 
We can talk to the people there as He did, and learn 
and speak. 

And as we speak let it be in the “idiomatic” rather 
than the “classical!” To do this we preachers may 
need to listen more: how do our people talk, what 
words and expressions and idioms do they use? 

Eight years ago Dr. Vernon S. Broyles Jr., then 
executive secretary of the Board of Church Extension, 
wrote: “It is my honest opinion that our lack of suc- 
cess among labor and working people is due to a 
lack of concern.” 

Without that basic concern—a love for our brother 
that compels us, and burdens our hearts—then our 
programs will be ineffective, our actions halfhearted, 
and our results meager in this glorious day of oppor- 
tunity. We can win our Southern laboring people for 
Christ, and through the Presbyterian Church; but 
only if we care deeply enough. 

We must care enough, first, to provide them 
churches in which they will feel at home. 

“It is difficult if not impossible, except in rare 
cases, to include people of different social, cultural, 
and economic levels in the same congregation.” This 
testimony of Dr. E. T. Thompson in The Changing 
South is emphasized again and again by those whose 
experience qualifies them to speak. 

Perhaps we have been blinded to this basic truth 
by the fact that there are indeed certain exceptions, 
very heartening ones, where people of various social, 
economic, and educational backgrounds have found 
common ground in Christ within the same congrega- 
tion. But these are definitely exceptions; for, not- 
withstanding our Christian idealism, the basic human 
law that “like attracts like” has not been repealed. 

If we really want and honestly expect to reach our 
millions of “spiritually forgotten” Southerners—the 
ones who man the machines that are making the 
Southland great—then we must provide churches for 
them where they live, geared especially to their needs, 
and where they will fit in and feel at home. Far 
from being a form of “ecclesiastical segregation” as 
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some would protest, such a strategy would represent 
a high degree of Christian compassion. If we truly 
care about them, if we really believe in the evangeli- 
zation of all people—then we will be just as concerned 
to provide churches especially planned for working 
people as we are for our rural people, our university 
communities, our suburbanites. 

Let us look with just as much concern at our lower 
income neighborhoods and areas of industrial popu- 
lation—when Church Extension strategy in Presbytery 
is being formed—as we -do to the growing suburbs. 

But—can the Presbyterian Church actually reach 
laboring people? It might be well, before going any 
farther, to raise this question which many earnest 
people have asked. 

We frankly admit that ordinarily we have not; 
furthermore, we cannot and will not if we persist in 
trying to bring them into the average Presbyterian 
Church with its typically middle-class make-up. Nor, 
we must hasten to add, will we automatically succeed 
simply by planting churches which are supposed 
to be for the laboring people in a given area! (Presby- 
tery Home Missions Committees can tell of more than 
one such case where the particular project ‘simply 
evolved into a “typically Presbyterian” church with 
a purely white-collar appeal.) 

We have only to look, though, to such places as 
Burlington, or Gastonia, N.C., or Hopewell, Va., or 
Guerrant Presbytery in the Kentucky mountains, to 
find that a Presbyterian church can indeed succeed 
among men who carry their lunch baskets to work in 
the mills or in the mines. In these and other such en- 
couraging cases there is a two-fold clue to our success: 
(1) we cared so much that we established churches 
especially planned for our workingmen and _ their 
families; and (2) we cared so much that we were 
willing to adapt the ministry of those churches to 
meet their needs effectively. 

We cared enough that we toned down some of the 
highbrow elements of worship and the presentation 
of the Gospel (at the same time, preserving the es- 
sence of real worship and of Gospel truth). Cared 
enough to provide an atmosphere of friendly wel- 
come, where “how you dress” doesn’t matter. Cared 
enough to encourage warmth and gladness in the 
services, to preach with power and conviction, to 
adapt programs and materials and literature where 
necessary. Most of all—cared enough to conduct an 
evangelistic ministry, bringing souls to Christ through 
the Presbyterian Church in communities where sur- 
veys showed “not enough Presbyterians here to war- 
rant a church!” 

But even if we are compelled through Christian 
concern to adopt a policy of providing churches for 
our laboring people, and if we try because we love 
them to furnish them with the kind of church they 
need, we must still face up to and solve the knottiest 
problem of all—the “preacher problem.” Unless we 
find the solution here, all else that we do may well 
go for nought. 

We just don't have enough preachers, for one thing; 
those we have are powerfully pulled by the need of 
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churches in areas—the suburbs, for instance—where 
more rapid growth is possible and where the pros- 
pects for coming to self-support are brighter. This 
shortage, of course, is partly due to the high educa- 
tional standards we have set for our ministers. 

Here lies the root of an even more serious problem. 
After four years of college and three more of seminary 
most men find it extremely difficult to reach working 
people. Mind you, it is not impossible if a man cares 
enough to adapt both himself and his ministry. But 
even for those who have cared and have really tried 
their advanced education has served as a hindrance! 

Our insistence upon a highly educated ministry, 
then, looms as a real stumbling block as our Church 
today faces its third great opportunity. Ironically 
enough, history seems to be repeating itself. Hear Dr. 
E. T. Thompson once again as he discusses the after- 
math of those first two historial opportunities: 

“The failure of the Presbyterians to win a larger 
following in the South was due largely to two facts: 
first, to a lack of ministers, a consequence of the high 
educational standards required of these ministers; 
and second, to the inability of the educated Presby- 
terian ministers to appeal to the mass of the people.” 

As possible alternatives to this historic dilemma, 
the same unworkable suggestions are ever so often 
dusted off and offered. “Make more use of our elders.” 
“Why not use something like the lay readers used by 
the Episcopalians?” “Licentiates or probationers 
might be the answer.” 

If none of these old suggestions is in any real sense 
the answer, there is one other alternative that just 
might be. Listen again to a portion of that Union 
Seminary study: 

“We need desperately to devise a way of getting 
men with a background of manual labor into the 
industrial pastorates of our church. This means dras- 
tic extension of the use of men with less formal edu- 
cation.” And penned into the margin of that report, 
these extremely significant words: “School for ‘Ex- 
traordinary Cases.” 

“Extraordinary cases” refers to the provision al- 
ready existing in our form of government (Book of 
Church Order, paragraph 118) which permits Presby- 
teries, in unusual or “extraordinary” cases, to omit 
some of those rigorous parts prescribed in the ex- 
amination for ordination. Thus a good man—though 
for any one of many reasons he may not have earned 
the required AB and BD degrees—may still be or- 
dained to the ministry. 

The usual procedure in these cases is for such a 
man to spend a year or more in one of our seminaries 
taking some of the regular courses there. Yet this is 
frequently difficult and for many whose services we 

might have used with great blessing it is impossible. 

Why not a “school for ‘extraordinary cases’ ” indeed? 
Call it a Bible College or whatever you will. Provide 
a minimum course of two years, with a curriculum on 
the college level. Offer a sound, th rough course of 
study in doctrine and the Bible, Presbyterian govern- 
ment and history, Christiar. education and the practi- 
cil ministrv. (Expand the Christian education course 





and provide training too for capable women workers 
to serve in Home Mission and industrial parishes! ) 

Then—leave the Book of Church Order just as it is. 
Leave the selection, examination, and ordination of 
such men in the hands of Presbytery; no change in our 
basic system need be made. 

We cannot take the space here to put at rest some 
of the obvious objections which might be raised. We 
can only underscore the contention that the benefits 
of such a program would be enormous. At one 
stroke our Church could take a giant stride (1) toward 
lessening its serious shortage of ministers for in- 
dustrial churches and (2) toward raising a corps of 
ministers far more apt at communicating the Gospel 
to the workingman. 

In closing let us pay close heed to the words of Dr. 
James A. Jones, writing several years ago: 

“The Presbyterian Church will forfeit its leadership 
in the spiritual life of the South and abdicate a place 
of genuine responsibility if we do not strive earnestly 
to ‘mend our ways’ so that we can minister to the 
people in the expanding industrial communities of the 
South. The notion that some people “do not make 
good Presbyterians’ is a slander. 

“Unless the Presbyterian Church undertakes to ex- 
pand and enrich its ministry to the industrial com- 
munities, including those in the industry of farming, we 
should face the plain fact that the Church becomes 
a diminishing factor, and certainly proves unre- 
sponsive to the injunctions of its Head, who had some- 
what to say on the point.” 

“Do you love me?” still asks the great Head of the 
Church, as He did by the Tiberian Sea. 

Then—“Feed my sheep.” 

All of them: He died for us all, that day on Calvary! 

END 


Officers of the Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church who work in the 
coal mines at Leatherwood, Ky., are shown here in mid-winter snow 
on the steps of the church with the pastor, Rev. Stein Wilson, far right. 
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Two Tra velers Report 


I learned a lesson 
from a 
young atheist 


By MAY MACKINTOSH 


Glasgow, Scotland 


through the USSR. Why did I go? Perhaps that 
can best be answered in the words of Mr. 
Charles Malik, president of the United Nations. 

“We do not see our fellow men enough. We do not 
know them. We do not recognize their souls. We do 
not meet them as person to person and; as a result, we 
only know our fellow men as moving animals, pro- 
ducing and wanting goods. The society that thus 
reduces man to the level of an economic animal and 
does not show active concern for his soul can never 
know peace.” 

All who have tried to contribute in any way to 
international understanding and goodwill recognize 
the truth of these words. In my own life I have found 
that it is through communion with, and service to, 
one’s fellow man that one moves close to God. 

In common with many people in the West I had 

been uneasy and beset with vague fear whenever I 
thought about the Russians. The widespread dread 
of nuclear warfare, the mounting evidence of Russian 
achievements in science and technology, the tragic 
events in Hungary and the shock of the implications 
of the Sputniks could scarcely be regarded as reassur- 
ing. Yet of the modern Russian people, individuals 
created like ourselves in God’s image, I knew little 
beyond what I had learned from the few books avail- 
able in the West. During the years 1954 and 1956, 
when cultural delegations from Leningrad and Mos- 
cow visited Scotland, my talks with the visitors were 
confined to educational matters. There was little 
opportunity to know these men and women as individ- 
uals and the correct, professional manner of the dele- 
gates did not encourage any display of warmth or 
personal interest. Yet probably at no period in the 
world’s history has it been so vital that East and 
West should meet on a person-to-person basis and to 
learn to recognize each other's souls. 
It was hard to prepare for this journey, difficult to 
lay aside the accumulation of prejudices and precon- 
ceived ideas and look in a clear-eyed fashion at a 
culture different from anything I had seen before. 


R troea I returned from a 4,500-mile journey 
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As 1 look back, the long journey through the police 
states of Eastern Germany and Poland into Byelorus- 
sia, and finally into Russia takes on the unreal quality 
of a bad dream. Wearied by the great distances over 
poor roads, saddened and disheartened by the general 
air of poverty and hopelessness, I reached Smolensk 
in the grey twilight of a June evening. 


As atways, news of our coming had pre- 
ceded us. Several hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren pressed curiously forward as we made our way 
up the short flight of steps leading to the hotel. Each 
face spoke a shy welcome. A few bolder spirits smiled 
broadly, often showing complete dentures of stainless 
steel. Later I learned that we were the first British 
people these Russians had seen. 

I had just reached the hotel entrance when I felt 
a touch on my arm. 

“Good evening and welcome to Smolensk!” The 
speaker was a young girl of twenty, neatly dressed in 
a shabby grey suit, a poor thing in itself but so far 
superior to anything I had seen in Russia that it was 
sufficient to excite attention. Later I learned that her 
mother was a dressmaker, so Lora was able to have 
much better clothes than the average young girl. 

“Allow me to introduce myself! I am a student of 
the Institute of Pedagogy. My friends and I would be 
happy to show you our town after you have had your 
meal. It would be a great pleasure for us to be able 
to talk English with you.” 

So I met Lora, whose modesty, good breeding, and 
gentle courtesy won my heart then and has kept it 
ever since. What talks we had—of music, art, litera- 
ture! What pleasure to discover how much we had 
in common! But it was not until my second visit to 
Smolensk that we had the talk that struck my heart 
like a sword. 

I linked arms with Lora and her friend, Tamara, 
who were waiting for me on my return from Moscow. 
We marched up to my room where we could chat 
freely while I unpacked. Both were excited and 
happy, bubbling over with the good news that they 
had successfully finished their examinations that day. 

“But today is Sunday,” I objected. “Isn't it strange 
to hold examinations on a Sunday?” 

“Why not?” They exchanged puzzled glances. 
“It’s a holiday, so we wouldn’t be doing anything.” 

(See page 30) 
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Russia following two years of gradu- 








By HOLMES ROLSTON III 


Richmond, Virginia 


of two young pastors there, one in Leningrad, the 

other in Moscow, who had recently studied in 
Britain. With some uncertainty but with the encour- 
agement of British acquaintances of these men I wrote 
in advance of my coming. There was absolutely no 
reply. Had‘I done wrong, I wondered? Imagine my 
delight when steaming into the Leningrad harbor 
aboard the Russian ship Baltika I was most hospitably 
met by Rev. Anatol Kirukhausev apologizing that 
there had not been time to answer my letter which was 
somehow delayed. In the rush of the ship-to-train 
transfer (I had to proceed immediately to Moscow), 
we arranged to meet when I was to return there. 

My surprises were not over. Next morning, after 
the long rail journey across the frozen Russian hinter- 
land, I no sooner dismounted at Moscow’s Leningrad- 
sky Terminal than Rev. Michael Zhidkov invited me 
to a mid-week service in the Moscow Baptist Church. 
That night Michael called for me by car and we drove 
to church. Even in the Russian night I could see that 
the exterior of the building did not resemble a church. 
Michael showed me inside hurriedly as we were 
already late. Climbing some stairs we entered the 
balcony of the church. So crowded were the entrance 
and aisle that we had to push inside, and only when 
seated did I have a chance to look around. The scene 
was unforgettable. 

The large and brightly-lighted church was jam- 
packed with over 2,000 persons. Men, women, and 
children not only filled the benches but stood in the 
aisles and corridors, packed the stairs, and even 
crowded near the pulpit. From my first-row balcony 
seat I could clearly observe the whole sanctuary. The 
pulpit was centered before a prominent sign which 
said in Russian, “God is love.” A man dressed in an 
ordinary suit and tie was speaking; several others were 
seated behind the pulpit. A large choir, not robed, 
was located in the rear balcony before a pipe organ. 

In the warmly heated church many had removed 
their overcoats and parkas, revealing more brightly 
colored clothing than I had expected. A note of color 
was added by the fact that the women in the con- 
gregation covered their heads with scarves though 
those in the choir did not. Small children sat on their 
mothers’ laps while beside them stood bearded fathers 
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I went to church 


in Moscow 
and Leningrad 


in heavy black boots. The overall effect was one of 
warmth, cheerfulness, and fellowship. 

Russian church services are longer than ours, nor- 
mally two hours with four sermons, half a dozen 
anthems, numerous prayers and hymns. [Michael had 
warned me that the service would occupy the evening. 
Several ordained and lay pastors preach, though often 
one will deliver two sermons.] While the choir was 
singing an anthem Michael in a whisper began to 
interpret for me, somewhat to my surprise. “Halle- 
lujah” and “Amen” were recognizable, being in both 
Russian and English only transliterations from Biblical 
languages. Later I recognized the tune of a solo—“I 
Know Whom I Have Believed.” 


A pastor RosE to speak and I had no hesitancy 
in jotting down his outline, for throughout the church 
many took notes of the sermon. Russians cannot con- 
duct Sunday school; this violates, the government 
maintains, the principle of separation of church and 
state. Worship services as a result must contain the 
teaching that Americans have in Bible classes. Apolo- 
gizing for a slight hoarseness, the minister congratu- 
lated the congregation on the 41st anniversary of the 
Soviet government. (A massive parade commemorated 
the 1917 October Revolution on the following day, No- 
vember 7, a date equivalent to our July 4.) He 
recalled the injunction of Paul to Titus that we ought 
to “be submissive to rulers and authorities” and the 
teaching in I Peter that all rulers are sent from God. 
In America this would have seemed commonplace, 
but I was taken aback to hear it in reference to Krem- 
lin powers. But they had now, he said, to listen to 
spiritual truths surpassing those of the national festival; 
with this he took for a text the words of Jesus in John 
4:24, “God is a spirit.” 

After three more sermons, when the service was 
over, Michael asked if I would remain for a chat. 
Entering a church office rather like one in the States, 
I met Dr. Ilia Orlov, one of several pastors in the 
church, who is also a plastic surgeon. Dr. Orlov, like 
Michael, had studied theology in Britain and spoke 
fluent English. During our talk together I was sur- 
prised to learn that Russian ministerial students now 


(See page 31) 
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“But surely it is a little unfair,” I continued. “Some 
student might want to go to church.” 

I can still hear their peals of laughter, the genuine 
merriment that greets a completely ridiculous saying. 
Something of the concern and hurt I felt must have 
been written on my face and the girls were swift with 
reassuring words. 

“But nobody goes to church!” Laughter bubbled 
up again at the idea. 

“Doesn't even one of the students you know go to 
any church?” I persisted. 

They exchanged glances. 

“I dont know of anybody at all,” said Tamara 
slowly. “Do you, Lora?” 

“No. You see, Mrs. Mackintosh, everybody knows 
now that there is no God.” : 

Gently, with the air of a wise adult dealing with 
a child, Lora proceeded to prove that there was a 
perfectly natural explanation for everything in life. 
At one time, she pointed out, when people in the USSR 
were very poor and ignorant, many did believe in the 
existence of God and did pray, but now things were 
better and they knew that such beliefs were mere de- 
lusions. With a desire to be scrupulously fair, she 
added, “I believe that there are some very old people 
who still hold these superstitions, but I don’t know 
anybody in Smolensk who does. Because it is part 
of our history we have visited churches and seen serv- 
ices in Moscow—not to laugh, of course. After all, 
it is history.” 

For a moment, I was at a loss for words. 

“How old is your mother, Lora?” I asked. 

“I believe she is 45.” 

“When she was a child did she learn about God? 
Has she ever mentioned that her parents spoke to. her 
about the existence of God?” 

“Oh, no! I am quite sure that they didn't. Cer- 
tainly she has never mentioned hearing of God from 
her parents.” Lora spoke with conviction. 


St. Basil’s Cathedral, for 400 years a Russian Orthodox Church, 
is now a museum. 
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Continued from page 2 


This was worse than I had ever dreamed. Obvi- 
ously Western peoples may be wrong in assuming 
that the present generation in Russia is the first to 
have lost the faith completely. 

“I suppose you realize that I believe in God and 
that I go to church?” I said, “Do you think that I am 
like those old people—ignorant and superstitious?” 

“Oh, no!” They were horrified lest they had offended 
me. “Of course we don’t. You see, it is just our gov- 
ernments. Your government tells you these things 
so it is natural that you should believe them.” 

I looked helplessly at the bright young faces before 
me, so confident that they were right and so unwill- 
ing to inflict any hurt on this woman from the West 
with her outmoded ideas. Had I been blessed with 
the gift of tongues it is doubtful if I would have made 
the slightest impression on these young atheists. 

For them religion had no more significance, no more 
contact with their lives than has the collection of 
ancient carriages and costly Fabergé relics housed in 
the museums of the Kremlin. Later when I discussed 
this attitude with many members of the Soviet Union, 
they agreed that I had made a fair comparison and 
estimated that less than one per cent of Soviet citi- 
zens believe in religion. Some claimed to be Marxist- 
Leninist realists. “That is our faith,” they would say. 

It was, however, during my talk with Lora that I 
learned my most important lesson in the USSR. I 
think it was then that I understood the nature of Rus- 
sia’s challenge to the West. 

It is not a challenge of science nor of technology, 
but it is a challenge of ideologies. It is not one that 
can be answered by making a bigger and better atom 
bomb nor by constructing a bigger and better Sputnik. 
It seems to me that it can only be answered if we are 
in fact what we in the West claim to be—Christians. 
It is said that Mahatma Gandhi, the great Indian 
leader, when asked what Christians could do to help 
India, replied, “Live like Christ.” Surely that is what 
Russia and the West need today —that Christians 
should indeed live like Christ. Let the secret weapon 
of the West be prayer and example and the day will 
surely come when East and West will meet—at the 
foot of the Cross. 

Politicians and statesmen in their preoccupation with 
planning and economics have failed to reach the sou! 
of Russia. Surely the responsibility rests squarely on 
the shoulders of those who believe in God? Whate: 
their race and whatever their creed, let their voices 1« 
heard in prayer, rising in a united cry of supplicatio: 
that the God who has been banished from Russia m: 
return in His glory to enlighten their understandi 
and fill their hearts with His Peace. 

“And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in pray 
believing, ye shall receive.” IND 
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regularly study outside the Soviet Union. At present 
two are in the United Kingdom for the 1958-1959 ses- 
sion, one in London at Spurgeon’s College and another 
at Bristol Baptist College. There is no Baptist sem- 
inary inside Russia, though some training is available 
through a church-sponsored correspondence course. I 
promised to greet these Russians in Britain. 

The only Baptist church in Moscow has 4,000 mem- 
bers, nearly 2,000 of whom are present at every wor- 
ship service. Members include workers, professional 
men, engineers, physicians, scientists, and their fami- 
lies. The church has two Sunday services and worship 
services on most weekdays. A budget of 80,000 rou- 
bles per month is easily maintained. (A typical work- 
ers wage is 1,000 roubles per month.) No Christian 
is a member of the Communist party, though children 
sometimes belong to the Young Pioneers, a state youth 
movement. Many members, such as Michael and Dr. 
Orlov, are in full sympathy with the economic aims 
of communism, the total nationalization of industry, 
and the common ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. They reject, however, the teachings of Lenin 
and Marx in religious matters. Others are perhaps 
too cautious to tell you what they think. 


Ix Lenincrap a thousand worshippers 
trudged through an early winter’s snow to pack the 
church on a Sunday evening. For many there was 
standing room only. This 3,000-member church has 
five services weekly. Together with some traveling 
companions I was received by the patriarchs of the 
church. A low murmur swept the church as we were 
ushered to the front pew. In contrast with the Mos- 
cow church the choir was seated in front, behind a 
communion table. The chancel was divided, but the 
characteristic sign, “God is love,” was present as in 
Moscow. A middle-aged and balding man with a 
pleasant voice conducted most of the two-hour serv- 
ice, though two other men also preached. This church 
has one minister, two assistants, and thirteen lay 
preachers. Open prayers were led by individuals in 
the congregation, while others joined in, audibly 
whispering their own personal petitions. 

Near the close of the service the pastor greeted us 
as overseas visitors present. A speech to us was 
translated by Anatol Kirukhausev. They asked us to 
greet our home churches in their name, to pray and 
to encourage our home churches to pray for world 
peace. We in turn greeted them. They sang for us 
a hymn of fellowship; they shouted a welcome and an 
amen for us. Afterwards, hundreds lined up to give 
us the right hand of fellowship. Those who spoke no 
English simply pointed to my heart, to their own 
hearts in turn, and then pointed heavenwards with 
smiles that spoke a thousand words. Russian Chris- 



























































Sanctuary of the Moscow Baptist Church; sign reads, “God is love.” 


tians take literally Paul’s injunction to greet the breth- 
ren with a holy kiss. Men greet men and women greet 
women in this fashion as well as with a handshake. 
Needless to say, I had never before been kissed by a 
bearded Russian with boots on! But their sincerity 
brought tears to my eyes. A few of us had a long talk 
together and exchanged small gifts. “Remember to 
write, and God bless you,” Anatol said as we parted. 

Baptists number half a million out of Russia’s 200 
million people and they worship in over 5,000 con- 
gregations. Christians include, besides these, the 
much larger Russian Orthodox Church and several 
smaller groups. Presbyterians are very weak within 
Russia proper. Christians are a minority, but my 
government guide was not entirely right in saying, “We 
Russians are not a religious people.” Prior to Soviet 
rule her nation was long known as “Holy Russia.” The 
Christians I met asked for our prayers and concern 
for the Gospel in Russia, though they do not want 
sympathy as an oppressed people. For they main- 
tain—at least those who speak openly—that they now 
worship freely. More religious liberty does exist now 
under de-Stalinization than Americans realize. 

No religious schools are permitted, however, and 
the building of new churches to house overflowing 
congregations is severely restricted by a government 
faced with a critical housing shortage. The whole 
range of publications, radio, and other means of 
evangelization are state controlled and Christians are 
thus reduced to witness chiefly by the spoken word. 
Only once in 30 years has the Bible been printed in 
Russia: in 1957 10,000 copies were printed with plates 
from the American Bible Society, along with 15,000 
hymnbooks. Baptists do enjoy, as of recently, a bi- 
monthly magazine printed on state presses. 

The Soviets nonetheless seem to have adopted a 
more tolerant attitude toward Christianity, and for 
the time being at least we can be encouraged by the 
vitality of the Church in Russia. If the faith and sincer- 
ity of those I saw is any indication, we can have great 
hopes for the Church under any conditions. END 
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WARM HOSPITALITY awaited the commissioners at the host church conveniently 
located on Ponce de Leon Avenue just a few blocks from the Presbyterian Center 
in Atlanta. Many commissioners were housed at the Briarcliff Hotel next door to 
the church and were fed in the large church dining hall or nearby restaurants. 
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in business sessions during the five-day meeting, 
not including Sunday worship services. Sessions con- 
vened at 8:30 A.M. and ran as late as 10:30 P.M. 


The work of the 99th 


A report on your General Assembly in session at Atlanta, Ga., April 28—28 


Beginning each business session with a 
worship service, concluding each report 
with a prayer for the work of that group, the 
99th General Assembly conducted its business 
in the remarkable fellowship of love 

that Christians have one for another. Evident 
throughout was a spirit of patience and 
understanding of differing points of view and 
a willingness to be led by the Holy Spirit 
to greater vision of the work of the Church 
in today’s troubled world. Here are 


the highlights 
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%& ELECTED as Moderator Dr. E. T. Thompson of Rich- 
mond, Va., professor of church history and polity at 
Union Theological Seminary and son of Dr. Ernest 


Thompson, Moderator of the General Assembly in 
1933. 


* VIEWED television for the first time in history as a 
part of its regular business. The program was a 
pilot film on evangelism entitled “Closed Doors” and 
will be a part of the 1961 emphasis on evangelism. 


*& RECOGNIZED the right of other Christian groups to 
observe the Lord’s Day any day they choose, while 
affirming the belief that laws protecting the observ- 
ance of Sunday do not violate the principle of church- 
state separation. 


*& REQUESTED the Board of Trustees of the Mountain 
Retreat Association to amend its charter to provide 
that all Board members shall be members of the Pres- 
byterian Church US and that the General Assembly 
and synods shall have power to elect the members of 
the Board; affirmed their confidence in the Board of 
Directors to determine the direction of Montreat Col- 
lege and requested that it report to the 1960 General 
Assembly. 


* RECEIVED enthusiastically the report of the Cen- 
tennial Committee which set October 15, 1961, as 





COMMISSIONERS SPENT approximately 40 hours 
















































the new moderator 


Dr. E. T. THOMPSON 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The gentle, unassuming spirit of the newly-elected 
Moderator was underscored when commissioners 
learned that, with characteristic modesty, he had not 
even telephoned his wife in Richmond to report results 
of the election. She read about it in newspapers the 
following morning! 

During his 36 years as professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. Thompson has taught 2,200 of 
the ministers of our Churchsmore than any other 
professor still teaching. He is known affectionately to 
them as “Dr. E. T.”—as distinguished from “Dr. Tolly” 
Thompson, his friend and neighbor on the Seminary 
faculty for many years. 

A native of Texarkana, Texas, he received degrees 
from Hampden-Sydney College, Columbia University, 
Union Seminary, and served Manhattan Heights Pres- 
byterian Church in El Paso before going to Union 
Seminary in 1923. 

The discipline that makes possible his extensive read- 
ing and prolific writing is evident in his own words: 

“I work out a schedule for each day and follow it. 
My workday ends regularly at 9:00 P.M. The rest of the 
evening I spend relaxing over a magazine or book.” 

The honor and acclaim that go with election to the 
office of Moderator make it difficult for any man to 
remain humble without help. Dr. Thompson relates 
é that help came in an unexpected way immediately 
after General Assembly. 

Deplaning at Richmond airport, he found that his 
car, parked there for a week, would not start. The 
dead battery caused a two-hour delay. Says he: “My 
old Plymouth had no respect for my changed status!” 


Centennial Sunday and provided for representatives 
of “daughter” churches—the results of missionary en- 
terprise—to attend the General Assembly in 1961. 


* PAID TRIBUTE to Mrs. L. M. McCutchen, executive 
secretary of the Board of Women’s Work who died 
in Atlanta on April 6, and approved setting up an 
ad interim committee to study the whole organization 
of Women’s Work, Men’s Work, and Adult Work in 
the Church. 


* PROVIDED a new health insurance program for the 
1258 retired ministers of the Church, their wives and 
widows, and for ministers who will presently retire. 
This new Major Medical Plan permits maximum insur- 
ance of $2500 with $100 deductible and 75% of med- 
ical costs paid by the insurance thereafter. The Board 
of Annuities and Relief will pay from Joy Gift Funds 
$101.50 of-the annual $151.50 cost per person. The 
insured will pay the remaining $50. 


* ADOPTED a record budget of $9,186,000, a slight in- 
crease (1.4%) over the 1959 budget. 


* VOTED overwhelmingly to remain in the National 
; Council of Churches while registering disapproval of 
the action taken by the World Order Study Confer- 
ence in Cleveland, Ohio, last November when it pro- 
posed admission of Red China to the United Nations. 














*® APPROVED changes in the Confession of Faith which 


will permit a Presbyterian pastor to perform marriage 
ceremonies for divorced persons if, after examination, 
he is convinced of their repentance for earlier failure 
and their determination to make a successful new 
marriage on Christian foundations. 


* ASKED that a committee be appointed to clarify and, 


if necessary, recommend revisions in those paragraphs 
of the Confession of Faith (ch. III, sections 3, 4, 7) 
that deal with “double” predestination—the belief that 
people are elected to eternal damnation as well as to 
eternal life. 


* DEFERRED action on revising the Form of Gov- 


ernment (Book of Church Order) to give the com- 
mittee time to incorporate suggestions that have come 
from presbyteries. 


* INSTRUCTED the Committee on Christian Relations 


to study the role of the Church in the prevention of 
war in a nuclear age, and to make a thorough study 
of the Christian attitude toward capital punishment. 


* APPROVED in principle a Loan Plan that will make 


more money available to many more churches. Pro- 
posed by the Board of Church Extension, this guaran- 
tee loan fund of up to $300,000 would make possible 
$2 million in commercial loans. 
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the work 
of the 99th 


continued from the preceding page 


Dr. E. C. Scott (right), stated clerk, 
watches retiring Moderator Philip How- 
erton congratulate Dr. E. T. Thomp- 
son after his election as moderator. 


Wis the silver gavel of retiring Moderator Philip 
Howerton called the 99th General Assembly to order 
in the Druid Hills Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga., 
on April 23, there were assembled 516 Commissioners 
representing the 83 presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church US. 

More than half of these men had arrived in Atlanta 
the preceding day for the ninth annual pre-Assembly 
Evangelism Conference where they heard inspiring 
addresses by Dr. David H.C. Read, New York City, 
Dr. Charles L. King, Houston, Texas, and Dr. H. 
Louis Patrick, Kansas City, Mo. 

In the traditional opening-night address, the retir- 
ing Moderator reminded the Commissioners that they 
were present “not as delegates with instructions from 
a particular church or a particular presbytery, but as 
commissioners to act in accordance with the dictates 
of your enlightened conscience. If we proceed on that 
basis, then we can have full confidence of the judg- 


IG.A. Sidelights 


Oixe of the funniest stories making the rounds at 
General Assembly originated with Dr. Louis Patrick in 
one of his sermons for the Pre-Assembly Conference 
on Evangelism. Dr. Patrick related the story some- 
thing like this: 

A Quaker, awakened from his sleep one night by 
a noisy burglar, grabbed a shotgun and slipped quietly 
downstairs. Poking the gun in the burglar’s back, he 
said: 

“I would not harm thee for all the world, but thee 
happen to be standing where I intend to shoot!” 


* @ 


In a more serious vein, the Pre-Assembly Conference 
—attended by more than half the commissioners—set 
a high-level spiritual tone which carried over into 
the deliberations of the Assembly. 

“It was just the right thing to get our meeting off 
on the right foot . . . to prepare our minds and hearts 
that His will might be done in the business of the 
Assembly,” one commissioner commented. 
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At a reception opening night, Dr. C. Darby Fulton 
and the new Moderator greeted and posed with Rev. 
and Mrs. Bénjamin Alvarez. Rev. Alvarez is the 
Stated Clerk for the Presbyterian Church of Mexico. 


ment of this Court, that we will know that the advice 
of Gamaliel to the Sanhedrin will also be valid here: 
‘If this work be of men, it will come to naught; but 
if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye 
be found even to fight against God.’ ” 

Among the first items of business was the election of 
Dr. E. T. Thompson as Moderator. The election was 
made unanimous on the motion of Dr. E. C. Scott, 
retiring Stated Clerk, the only other nominee. 


Assembly’s Hottest Issue 

Most controversial subject to come before the Gen- 
eral Assembly was that of membership in the National 
Council of Churches. The Assembly received over- 
tures from ten presbyteries with requests for action 
that varied from “register disapproval” to “withdraw.” 

The storm raged around a recommendation of the 
Fifth World Order Study Conference as follows: 


With reference to China, Christians should urge reconsid- 
eration by our government of its policy in regard to the People’s 





The Assembly got off to a lively start with a wel- 
come on behalf of Atlanta Protestants by Dr. Louie 
Newton, pastor of Druid Hills Baptist Church. Ex- 
pressing appreciation for the many contributions of 
Presbyterians to the world-wide Church, Dr. Newton 
mentioned teaching children our Catechism. 

“You know, when I hear some of our Baptist young- 
sters reciting ...” he said, “I tell them: ‘You say that 
almost as good as if you were Presbyterians!’ ” 


* & 


Responding to Dr. Newton's welcome, Retiring 
Moderator Philip Howerton said that he had heard on 
a trip to Texas that “by 1970 there will be more 
Baptists than people!” 


* & 


Opening night of Assembly, ten of sixteen living 
former moderators were honored. Dr. William Crowe, 
1932; Dr. Charles L. King, 1944; Dr. James B. Green, 
1946; Dr. John R. Cunningham, 1947; Dr. C. Darby 
Fulton, 1948; Dr. Ben R. Lacy, Jr., 1950; Dr. James 
Ross McCain, 1951; Dr. Frank W. Price, 1953; Dr. 

















Above: At the reception Dr. Thomas Fry, pastor of the 
Druid Hills Church, and Mrs. Fry greet one of the Chap- 
lains who were honored during opening night at Assembly. 
Right: A moving worship experience—Assembly in song. 


Republic of China. While the rights of the people of Taiwan 
and of Korea should be safeguarded, steps should be taken 
toward the inclusion of the People’s Republic of China in the 
United Nations and for its recognition by our government. 
Such recognition does not imply approval. 


The World Order Study Conference, held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, last November, was sponsored by the 
National Council of Churches and was attended by 
representatives appointed by member denominations. 
Discussion on the floor of the General Assembly 
brought out the fact that our denomination, though 
entitled to ten representatives to this Conference, sent 
. only one. 

The Standing Committee on Interchurch Relations, 
to which the overtures had been referred, brought in 
a majority and a minority report. 

The majority report requested the Assembly to 
“register its disapproval” of the World Order Study 
Conference’s recommendation concerning Red China, 
and to continue membership in the National Council. 
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The minority report requested the General Assembly 
to poll the presbyteries during the coming year con- 
cerning their desire to continue membership in the 
National Council. 

A decisive vote of 341 to 116 defeated the minority 
report. The majority report was then approved by 
voice vote. 

An earlier parliamentary skirmish had resulted in 
incorporating into the majority report the request of 
fourteen members of the Standing Committee that “the 
General Assembly reaffirm the right and duty of Con- 
ferences of Christians—laymen and ministers—to give 
free prayerful and thoughtful consideration to moral 
and spiritual problems inherent in world relations.” 

Sharp Debate on Divorce-Remarriage 

Commissioners of the 99th, as have previous Assem- 
blies, heard sharp debate of church law governing 
the remarriage of divorced persons. This year, how- 
ever, revisions in the law were given final approval. 


please turn the page 


The commissioners were promised barbecue “as only 
Georgia boys know how to cook it.” And did they 
like it? “Best | ever tasted,” many of them said. 


A treat for commissioners who spent many hours indoors at business: the 
busses hauled them to Presbyterian Center for a barbecue lunch. Then they 
toured the Center, Columbia Seminary, and Protestant Radio and TV Center. 











the work of the 99th 


In the past, ministers of the Presbyterian Church 
have been permitted to perform marriages involving 
divorced persons only if they were innocent parties in 
divorces granted for desertion or adultery. 

The revisions now permit ministers to perform 
marriage ceremonies for divorced persons if the minis- 
ter is convinced, after examination, of the divorced 
person’s repentance for past failure and his determina- 
tion to establish the new marriage on Christian foun- 
dations. 

Those opposed to the revision argued that it did not 
give adequate weight to the Biblical injunction against 


continued from the preceding page 


divorce. Those in favor of the revision believe that 
it provides the Church with a vehicle to convey more 
fully the forgiveness and grace of the Holy Spirit by 
treating failure in marriage as another evidence of sin 
not wholly different from other manifestations of sin. 


What About “Double” Predestination? 

The source of continuing discussion and debate, 
the “double” predestination sections of the Confession 
of Faith will come in for close scrutiny this year by 
a committee authorized by the General Assembly. 

In response to growing sentiment for revision, the 





Some of the Assembly’s most important issues and knottiest problems arrive at solutions in “cloakroom sessions” such as this informal 
gathering on the church steps. @ Dr. Scott and his family stand in receiving line in affair honoring the retiring Stated Clerk. @ What 
may look like acrobatics in the picture is actually artist Warner Sallman doing his famous head of Christ at Agnes Scott College program. 


G.A. Sidelights 


Wade H. Boggs, 1954; and Dr. J. McDowell Richards, 
1955. 

Dr. Crowe was a commissioner at his first Assembly 
in 1908, the year that Mr. Howerton’s father was 
retiring as moderator. 

* & @ 

Dr. Ben R. Lacy of Hampden-Sydney, Va., second- 
ing the nomination of Dr. E. T. Thompson, recalled 
that when he was moderator he traveled “more than 
35,000 years!” He recovered from his slip of the 
tongue beautifully with “I mean 35,000 miles—it only 
seemed that long!” 

* & & 

Standing committee meetings, where the bulk of 
Assembly business is done, can get so tangled in 
parliamentary procedure that even veteran congress- 
men would be confused—but not Presbyterian com- 
missioners. For example, the standing committee on 
Bills and Overtures spent three hours considering one 
motion. Here’s why: 

Two amendments to the motion were offered. One 
lost. The other had two substitute amendments of- 
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fered. One of them lost. The second substitute had 
three parts which were voted on separately and two 
were approved. But the substitute as a whole was 
finally defeated. Three points of order were raised 
and two of them beaten. The third lost after a divi- 
sion of the vote was called. Finally came the vote 
on the main motion—it was a 16-16 tie which required 
two recounts. 

Confusing? “Not at all,” said Dr. William B. Ward, 
committee chairman. “We knew what we were doing 
all the time!” 


* * & 


Atlanta’s beautiful Druid Hills Presbyterian Church, 
host to the 99th General Assembly, is celebrating its 
75th anniversary this year. Large (1,600 members), 
well-equipped, rich in Presbyterian heritage, the Druid 
Hills Church won many grateful expressions of praise 
from the Assembly. As one commissioner put it: “I 
never saw sO many people devote so much time to 
doing everything possible to assure the success of our 
meeting!” 




















committee has been asked “to clarify, and recommend 


a revision of these paragraphs if necessary.” Brought 
into question are Sections III, IV, and VII of Chap- Box Score 


ter III: 1957 1958 
lll. By the cove ci God, ~, the aeienation A his glo, 
some men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, +s 
and others fore-ordained to everlasting death. Ministers 8,448 8,570 
IV. These angels and men, thus predestinated and fore- ; 
ordained, are particularly and unchangeably designed; and their Churches 3,928 3,948 
number is so certain and definite that it cannot be either 
increased or diminished. 


VII. The rest of mankind, God was pleased, according to Ordinations AST Ags 

the unsearchable counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth 

or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his Churches Organized 68 50 
Churches Dissolved 18 28 





Ministers Received from other 
Denominations 33 31 


Ministers Dismissed to Other 








Denominations 28 24 
Ruling Elders 80,215 30,911 
Deacons 85,914 36,635 
Added on Profession of Faith 27,907 29,438 
Other Gains ~ 60,170 60,359 
Losses 68,954 68,263 
Total Membership (Ministers 
co kuhiate ‘Saihlint omnis’ Tainengas Gee a’ Tannin sal Comments? $58,188 873,071 


Center where our new agency TRAV has its new headquarters. 








Eight of the nine missionaries on the church steps were commissioners to the 99th. @ Anticipating an early adjournment or a quick finish to 
business in their standing committees, some commissioners brought their golf clubs to Atlanta. @ A large delegation of press repre- 
Sentatives included these two well-known reporters of church news, Kay McLeod, Atlanta Constitution, and Casper Nannes, Washington Star. 
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eC A. Sidelig! 


the work of the 99tl 
continued 

from the 

preceding page 


Great volumes of Assembly business is accomplished in the 
committees and sub-committees, such as this one which took 
advantage of delightful Atlanta weather to meet outside. 


sovereign power over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain 
them to dishonour and wrath for their sin, to the praise of 
his glorious justice. 

No Debate on Christian Relations 

A subject of differing opinions in past General As- 
semblies, the report of the Permanent Committee on 
Christian Relations brought forth very little discussion 
this year. 

The Assembly requested the Committee to study 
during the coming year the Christian attitude toward 
capital punishment and the role of the Church in the 
prevention of war in a nuclear age. 

With a view to making real the ministry of recon- 
ciliation amidst social tensions, the General Assembly 
recommended “that sessions be urged to co-operate in 
bringing together small groups of persons with differ- 
ing points of view and representing different racial and 





The Assembly expressed its sincere thanks to Druid Hills church 
members for their courtesy and efficiency as hosts. On the wall 
behind ladies is the flag of Mexico presented to Presbyterian 
Church US by Rev. Benjamin Alvarez for Presbyterians of Mexico. 
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cultural backgrounds for the purpose of understanding 
one another and discovering the Christian solution to 
community problems.” 


Women’s Work Not Disturbed 

In action that may some day affect the organization 
of women’s work, the General Assembly requested an 
ad interim committee to study Women’s Work, Men’s 
Work, and Adult Work in the Church and report to 
the 1960 Assembly. This came on the heels of an 
overture from John Knox Presbytery requesting that 
the responsibilities of the Board of Women’s Work be 
assigned to the Board of Christian Education. The 
overture was answered in the negative. 


Are We Lazy Evangelists? 
A severe criticism of the evangelistic efforts of our 
churches is evident in the following statistics con- 





Weather for the entire seven days could not have 
been more perfect—bright sunshine, cooling breezes 
and temperatures ranging from the mid-60’s to mid- 
70’s. Neither Agnes Scott College nor Presbyterian 
Center made emergency plans for bad weather when 
they entertained the commissioners with outdoor func- 
tions. “What will we do if it rains?” someone asked 
before the Presbyterian Center barbecue. 

“Shush! Don’t talk like that,” one of the girl em- 
ployees warned. “We just know for sure that the Lord 
isn’t going to let it rain!” 

And He didn’t! ; 


* & © 


The 99th was Dr. E. C. Scott’s last Assembly as 
Stated Clerk. He’s retiring after 33 years in the Stated 
Clerk’s office (first ten years as assistant S.C.) ard 
with him he takes expressions of highest esteem arid 
heartfelt gratitude of the entire Church. Behind !:e 
leaves inspiring examples of efficiency, untiring effort, 
self-sacrifice and loyalty. Taking over Dr. Scott’s du- 
ties on July 1 will be Dr. James A. Millard, Jr., fo:- 
merly a professor at Austin Seminary. 




















Left: As committee chairman read recommendations, the Moderator 
used a fair but quick gavel to clear the heavy Assembly docket. 
Right: Rev. Vance Barron, Chapel Hill, N.C., tried unsuccess- 
fully near Assembly’s close to get approval for a telegram to 
the President supporting our nation’s efforts to halt nuclear tests. 


tained in the report of the retiring Moderator: 1167 
churches report no additions by profession of faith 
in 1958. 1081 churches report only one to four pro- 
fessions of faith. 706 churches report only five to nine 
professions of faith. 

This indifference to evangelistic outreach is one 
reason why plans are being made for intensified effort 
to be called “Presbyterian Mission to the Nation.” 


Evangelism will be a big part of the emphasis for 
the centennial year, 1961. The Centennial Committee 
reported that the program is being designed to point 
the Church forward: “While our appreciation for the 
abiding value in our heritage should be deepened, we 
should be chiefly concerned to clarify our vision of 
our future role and receive fresh stimulus in the service 


of our Lord.” 





QO. L. Ligon, Jr. of Sabot, Va., came up with a fine 
suggestion to people who write to our missionaries in 
foreign lands: Use commemorative stamps on your 
envelopes and packages instead of the ordinary ones. 
Commemoratives are worth more to collectors and 
they have some educational value in our foreign mis- 
sions work. 


* * 


A top-flight idea from Survey's standing committee: 
churches should be encouraged to send Survey to 
hospitals, libraries, reading rooms and other institu- 
tions in their communities or church areas. Recog- 
nizing the evangelistic value of your official church 
magazine, the Assembly approved the committee’s 
recommendation to authorize the $l-per-year sub- 
scription rate for the addition of hospitals and similar 
institutions to a church’s Every Family Plan list. 

= & & 

And so ended the 99th General Assembly with its 
inspiring mixture of discord overcome by harmony, 
order triumphant over confusion, doubt and misunder- 
standing dissolved by prayer and worship. 


Quotable Quotes 


“A Church as big as ours can have differences 
of opinion and not be broken by them.” 
—C. G. Gunn, Little Rock, Ark. 
“Television, as a teaching tool of the Church, 
is too young to be appreciated and too power- 
ful to be ignored.” 
—Emest Arnold, TRAV 


“Let us take more time for meditation and 
study so that we can meet the world as one 
who has been with the Lord.” 

—J. A. Boyd, Abingdon, Va. 


“I thank you for sending that man to us (mis- 
sionary James O. Shelby), and for sending the 
others who have meant so much in my life. 
. My father died a Christian; my mother 
and two brothers are Christian; I stand before 
you a Christian because you have been truly 
Christian—because you have loved the Lord 
and have sent down your missionaries, your 
money, and your love to us!” 
—Rev. Benjamin Alvarez, Stated Clerk 
Presbyterian Church of Mexico 


“The Church can reform law by reforming 
the lawyers and judges, she can reform poli- 
tics by reforming the politicians, she can re- 
form business by reforming the businessmen, 
she can reform society by reforming social 
leaders, and in no other way.” 

—Philip Howerton, Charlotte, N.C. 


“Regardless of the merits or demerits of these 
issues (National Council of Churches), the 
great question is whether such matters and — 
such activities are the business of the Biblical 
Church. History abundantly warns that, if 
the Church presumes to dictate to the State, 
soon the State will control the Church.” 
—Minority Report, Interchurch 
Relations Committee 


“Charges . . . (against the National Council) 
have been irresponsible, uninformed, and basi- 
cally ‘un-Christian.” 

—Roland Frye, Aphis Ga. 


“The National Council of Churches is impure, 
no doubt, but it is our instrument to tell a 


. corrupt world that there is the love of God.” 


—George Lang, Tesoalaies, - 


“We live in a day when the Sabbath . i 
dishonored. Orthodoxy substitutes for wilick ses 
in the streets. There is oppression and the 
killing blight of human hatreds and prejudices. — 
There are bombed schools and churches and 
synagogues—and burning crosses. Th c 
kind of deadly permissive immora 
lawlessness let ‘elas in the land.” _ 
. —E. petstbe bart 
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the Russians and religion 


GOD AND THE SOVIETS 


by Marcus Bach. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 214 pp. $4 


What is the most baffling religious 
riddle in today’s world? To Marcus 
Bach, expert in the study of religions 
around the globe, it was the enigma of 
Soviet Russia. 

This Communist government official- 
ly and systematically discourages its 
people against belief in any sort of God. 
Yet there are millions of Christians in 
Russia. And in January, 1959, Premier 
Khrushchev spoke of the “growing 
spiritual requirements of the people” 
to the 21st Congress of the Party. 

To find the answers Bach went to 
Russia at his own expense. A friendly, 
approachable type, he talked with dedi- 
cated young atheists, aging monks, 
vigorous Baptist pastors, and zealous 
(almost evangelistic) officials of the 
Soviet Peace Committee. Bach’s wife, 
Lorena, took many pictures during 
their travels and 21 of her photos il- 
lustrate the book. 

In Leningrad the Bachs visited Kazan 
Cathedral which the Soviets have con- 
verted into a state museum of horrors, 
with torture instruments from the In- 
quisition and propaganda paintings 
which distort and defame Christianity. 
In Kharkov they found another cathe- 
dral turned into a garment factory. 

But in Leningrad they also attended 
a crowded Russian Orthodox service; 
near Kiev they found the flourishing 
Percherskaya monastery; in Rostov-on- 
Don there was a revealing conversa- 
tion with an Evangelical Baptist pastor 
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and his pretty granddaughter, a disci- 
ple of Lenin. 

There were many other adventures 
for the Bachs: being stopped for speed- 
ing in a taxi (the driver talked his 
way out of a ticket); discussing the 
mystical influence of Dostoievsky with 
a priest; talking with the sailor who 
repaired a broken icon just to have 
a chance to discuss religion with the 
American. 

On his last Sunday in Moscow, Dr. 
Bach was invited to speak from the 
pulpit of the Moscow Baptist Church. 
It was Communion Sunday, and the 
deep devotion of the congregation 
brought a thrilling climax to the trip. 

Bach does not pretend he knows all 
the answers—but he does make some 
interesting observations. That is as 
much as you can expect from a book of 
this type. 

—JACK ABERNATHY 
Richmond, Va. 


LUTHER’S WORKS VOL. 40: 
CHURCH AND MINISTRY, II, 


edited by Conrad Bergendoff. 
Muhlenberg Press. 410 pp. $5 


The writings of Luther contained 
in this volume are from a critical period 
in his career, 1523-1532. Only those 
writings in this period have been chos- 
en which bear on a particular theme: 
Church and Ministry. 

These writings are of great interest 
and importance, for (1) they have been 
little known except to those scholars 
who knew Latin and German and had 


access to critical editions of Luther’s 
Works; (2) they comprise a large 
amount of material in which Luther is 
defending himself from and attacking 
the presuppositions of, not the Roman 
Catholics, but of the “spirituals,” the 
Anabaptists, the right-wing “revolu- 
tionaries” in economic, social, political, 
as well as religious matters; (3) they 
present Luther’s thought on some of 
the traditional and inherited customs 
and forms, his views on Ministry, on 
the Keys, about the sacraments. 

He writes “Against the Heavenly 
Prophets,” against “Infiltrating and 
Clandestine Preachers,” in “Opposition 
to the Fanatic Spirit,” “Concerning the 
Rebellious Spirit.” Included is his 
treatise “Concerning the Ministry” sent 
to the Bohemian Christians in 1524, 
and his “Instruction for the Visitors” 
in Saxony in 1528. 

In some of these writings there is 
Luther at his best, relying in baptism 
not on the faith of the recipient but 
on the promise of God, exalting the 
authority of the Word, using scrip- 
ture as test, marshaling his arguments 
against the “spiritual” and subjective. 
In some he appears harsh and bitter, 
his arguments ineffective, and in re- 
action against the Anabaptists appear- 
ing to move toward Rome. 

These writings illuminate some of 
the struggles of the early Reformation 
Period, and point up some of the fun- 
damental issues of the Reformation 
struggle. 

—T. WATSON STREET 
Austin Presbyterian Seminary 


RELENTLESS STRANGERS 


by Edward W. Warren. Muhlen- 
berg Press. 126 pp. $2.50 

The author of this book re-creates 
encounters of biblical episodes of ten 
key figures with Jesus. He attempts 
to evoke by imagination the troubled 
and powerful reality of the persons 
whose names they bear: 

Joseph trying to provide for his wife 

at Bethlehem 

The bravery of John the Baptist in 

Herod’s jail 

The teacher Gamaliel and his stu- 

dent deciding what they should be- 

lieve about Jesus 

The father of an epileptic who saw 

his son healed by Jesus 

The healing of the chaos of madness 

in the mind of the Gadarene 

The partner in adultery of the wom- 

an Jesus saved from stoning sces 

that guilt cannot be fixed upon one 

person alone 

Judas tries to rationalize how his 

love for Jesus turned into hate 

Peter finds that “in spite of mec, in 

spite of his death—he is still counting 

on me” 
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These character studies portray the 
depth of human feelings under the in- 
fluence of Jesus. 

Relentless Strangers is unique in 
making these persons, some of them 
practically unknown, come alive. This 
book is good devotional reading. 


—MRS. LAWRENCE I. STELL 


Charlotte, N.C. 


LIFE’S HIDDEN POWER 
The Gift of the Spirit 


by Louis H. Evans. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 154 pp. $2.50 


When Louis H. Evans, the popular 
minister at large of the United Presby- 
terian Church USA writes a book on 
the Holy Spirit, those who have read 
his previous books will know some- 
thing of what to expect. 

He has here written seven chapters 
which are in truth sermons, each of 
them bearing the title, “The Holy 
Spirit and... .” The items treated are 
the Church, Preaching, Your Peace, 
Healing, Courage, Our Possessions, and 
Love. 

As is usual with Dr. Evans’ writing, 
the language is simple, the thoughts 
are deep and the illustrations profuse 
and to the point. What more could 
one want from one book? The book 
will be particularly of value for lay- 
men and teachers. It will have real 
value for ministers and for all Chris- 
tians. Perhaps one of the more thought- 
provoking chapters is that entitled, 
“The Holy Spirit and Your Peace.” 


—MRS. LAWRENCE I. STELL 


Charlotte, N.C. 


DEAR AND GLORIOUS PHYSICIAN 


by Taylor Caldwell. Doubleday 
and Co. 571 pp. $3.95 


The author states in the foreword 
of this great novel that St. Luke the 
Physician has always obsessed her im- 
agination, and that for 46 years she 
has labored steadily to produce this 
work, The tremendous amount of re- 
search and the author’s deep dedica- 
tion have produced one of the most 
stirring stories ever lived or written. 

The story begins with the small boy, 
Lucanus, son of Greek freed slaves, 
growing up in the household of his 
stepfather, the Roman governor of 
Antioch. From the time he was nine 
years old Lucanus was utterly pos- 
sessed by two great desires—first, to 
become a physician and help relieve 
the suffering all around him; and sec- 
ond, to find the identity of the “un- 
known god” who he knew was con- 


nected in some way with the strange 
force created within his heart the night 
he beheld the Star in the heavens. This 
strange force was kept alive by many 
wonderful people and “happenings” 
throughout his very eventful life. 

The story is fast moving, with scenes 
shifting from Antioch to Alexandria, 
to Rome, to Athens, making a won- 
derfully varied picture of the Greek 
and Roman world, the individuals and 
lives of that world—the conquerors, 
victims, slaves, masters, rulers, and 
their relationships. Lucanus emerges 
a complex and brilliant physician, loved 
and revered by thousands throughout 
the Mediterranean region. Aspects of 
this part of Lucanus’ life make perhaps 
the most moving and gripping part of 
the story. 

The realization of his second great 
obsession comes when he learns of the 
death of Christ on Golgotha, and he 
is compelled to go swiftly and for the 
first time to the land of Israel. In his 
driving desire to find out all he can of 
the life and teachings of Jesus, Lucanus 
visits all the places He had been, ques- 
tions everyone who had known or 
been with Him. The climax comes 
when he finds himself completely com- 
mitted to Christ, and knows Him to 
have been the motivating force of his 
life and the “unknown god” whom he 
had worshipped from childhood. 

This is a wonderful book—thrilling 
in every detail, warm, vital, and satisfy- 
ing. 

—MRS. J. W. WITHERSPOON 


Beckley, W. Va. 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING 


by Hazen G. Werner. Abing- 
don Press. 127 pp. $1 


This is another practical book about 
family living that speaks realistically of 
present generation families. With vivid 
illustrations, numerous quotations from 
other “family-living” books, and with 
unusual clarity and vitality the author 
presents a treatment of family life that 
will be a source of enrichment to all 
readers. He writes in a down-to-earth 
way of the potentialities for good in 
this “core of existence”’—the Christian 
home. 

Perhaps one of the most helpful ideas 
in the whole book, found in the chap- 
ter “What Parents Should Know,” be- 
gins with the words “What you are 
determines what your child will be. . . .” 
Great responsibility is placed squarely 
where it belongs—on the parents in 
each home and on their ability to in- 
culate the principles of Jesus in every 
phase of their family’s living. 

Adult study and discussion groups 


could use this book to great advantage, 
but its greatest value would be for in- 
dividual and family reading. 


—MRS. J. W. WITHERSPOON 
Beckley, W.Va. 


YOUR VOCATIONAL ADVENTURE 


by Jesse C. Burt. Abingdon 
Press. 203 pp. $2.95 

This moderately lengthy book on vo- 
cational counseling and guidance clear- 
ly shows its author well qualified by 
years of professional training and ex- 
perience. A highly technical field is 
presented in a semi-technical way for 
laymen. 

The author seems to have presented 
the counseling area in every aspect: 
motivating the young person to con- 
sider his future; leading him through 
the various steps of seeking competent 
testing; searching out sources of reli- 
able job information and analyzing 
their material; analyzing assets and lia- 
bilities of potential types of employ- 
ment. 

From a professional standpoint, how 
ever, it is felt that more stress should 
be laid on the importance, if not the 
absolute necessity, of seeking the serv- 
ices of a psychologist for being thor- 
oughly tested in all major areas. Of 
course, the author does recommend 
such testing, but it is felt that he does 
not deal with it with sufficient stress. 


—JOHN A. BLAKE 


Richmond, Va. 


WHAT JESUS REALLY 
TAUGHT 
by Clarence E. Macartney. Ab- 
ingdon Press. 176 pp. $2.50 
The late Clarence E. Macartney, 
minister in the Presbyterian Church 
USA records here teachings of Jesus 
in the four Gospels. The author him- 
self stated, “The tragic and terrible 
events of our times have only served 
to show that the way for men and na- 
tions to take is the way of Christ, the 
way of Him who taught the people ‘as 
one having authority,’ and who said 
‘I am the way, the truth, and the life’.” 
Many parables are used to illustrate 
the teachings of Jesus about God, about 
Himself, the Holy Spirit, about the 
Sabbath, and even about our money .. . 
if one is confused as to our life in the 
Kingdom of Heaven — which begins 
now in the heart of each of us—the 
book is worth buying for the last chap- 
ter—one who has had the privilege of 
a Christian home feels that “home is 
heaven,” but realizes as he grows in 
Christ and in His teachings, that 
“Heaven is home.” 


—MRS. MALCOLM MCCORD 


Tampa, Fla. 
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MRS. L. M. McCUTCHEN 


Beloved leader of Women’s Work 


dies in Atlanta after illness 


Mrs. Leighton M. McCutchen, 
executive secretary of the Board 
of Women’s Work, died in Atlanta 
April 6 after an illness of a few 
weeks, 

Beloved throughout the Church, 
Mrs. McCutchen gave courageous 
leadership to our own denomina- 
tion and to the ecumenical Church 
around the world. 

So far as is known, her death 
marks the first time in the nearly 
100-year history of our Church that 
an executive has died in office. 

She was a member of the Board 
of Directors of United Church 
Women, a member of the Commis- 
sion on Missionary Education for 
the National Council of Churches, 
a representative of our Church on 
the General Board of the National 
Council. Her influence was also 
felt in American churches through 
the printed page, for she wrote 
articles and study guides for other 
denominations as well as our own. 

A native Texan, she was the for- 
mer Rowena Dickey, daughter and 
granddaughter of Presbyterian min- 
isters. Her father, Dr. Brooks I. 
Dickey, was superintendent of 
Home Missions for Western Texas 
Presbytery at the time of his death 
in 1944. 

A graduate of Southern Meth- 
odist University and the Assembly’s 
Training School in Richmond, she 
went to the Congo as a missionary 
with her husband, Rev. Leighton 
M. McCutchen, in 1931. After his 
death there in 1936, his widow and 
small son returned to this country. 
In the decade that followed, Mrs. 
McCutchen served as director of 
Christian education for the First 
Presbyterian Churches of Dallas, 
San Antonio, and Kerrville, Texas. 

In 1948 she became associate 
educational secretary of the Board 
of World Missions, Nashville, serv- 
ing in that capacity until called to 
the Board of Women’s Work on 
May 1, 1956. 
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Survivors include her son and his 
family, Rev. and Mrs. Leighton M. 
McCutchen Jr. and granddaughter, 
Sharon Rowena. Her mother, Mrs. 
Brooks I. Dickey, and sister, Miss 
Martha Brooks Dickey, live in San 
Antonio. 

Funeral services were held in 
Central Presbyterian Church, At- 
lanta, where she was a member. 
Dr. P. D. Miller and Dr. Stuart 
R. Oglesby officiated. Dr. W. M. 
Logan conducted burial services in 
San Antonio. All were pastors of 
churches where Mrs. McCutchen 
had worked or been a member. 

Her family requested that no 
flowers be sent but that, instead, 
those who wished to give memo- 
rials might make _ contributions 
through the Board of Women’s 
Work to the Lay Worker’s Train- 
ing School for the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil, the recipient of 
the 1959 Birthday Offering of the 
Women of the Church. 

Mrs. McCutchen’s leadership was 
felt in many areas of the life of 
our Church. She was a member 
of the Centennial Committee, the 
Inter-Board Adult Council, and a 
former, member of Survey's Board 
of Directors. Coupled with her 
unusually dedicated spirit was rare 
personal charm and marked ability. 
Her friends knew her as a versatile 
person whose personality was en- 
riched by many varied interests in- 
cluding ornithology and music. 
She was a skilled swimmer. 

In her work for the Boards of 
World Missions and Women’s 
Work, Mrs. McCutchen traveled to 
all parts of the world except the 
Orient. She twice toured in Latin 
America and visited Africa and 
Europe on several occasions. Her 
latest trip was in 1957 when she 
returned to the Congo for the first 
time since leaving in 1936, to rep- 
resent our Women of the Church 
at the first meeting of the Women 





McCUTCHEN 


of the Church of Christ in the 
Congo. 

Perhaps no finer description of 
her work can be found than in the 
citation given by Austin College in 
May, 1958, when it conferred upon 
Mrs. McCutchen the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Humanities: 


“You have been chosen as 
Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Women’s Work of 
the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., and in that office you 
have brought to your denom- 
ination a heightened sense of 
the social relevance of the 
Christian message, courageous 
leadership in a_ forthright 
dealing with the issues of our 
age, and an awareness of the 
need for greater co-operation 
between the various branches 
of the Christian Church. 

“Gracious and tactful 
church leader, courageous 
witness to Christian Truth, in 
recognition of your resource- 
ful and creative contributions 
to Christian Education, World 
Missions, ecumenical _ rela- 
tions, Austin College confers 
upon you the degree, Doctor 
of Humanities.” 


We are grateful that in the provi- 
dence of God, the strength and in- 
fluence of Rowena McCutchen's 
Christ-like life will continue to 
strengthen the Church. 
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Theological center for 
Negro clergy planned 


Construction is underway in At- 
lanta for a new interdenominational 
theological center for Negro minis- 
ters. 

Sponsors say the $1,500,000 proj- 
ect is designed to help alleviate 
shortage of educational facilities 
for Negro church leaders, the tra- 
ditional backbone of leadership 
among the race. 

The General Education Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Rockefeller-financed Sealantic Fund 
are providing money to build the 
campus on ten acres adjoining At- 
lanta University. They will also 
provide $750,000 for endowment on 
condition that $250,000 is raised 
from other sources. 

The new school will be made up 
of four co-operating institutions, 
Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Morris Brown College, Morehouse 
College, and Phillips School of 
Theology. 


Scholarship winners 

Top winner in the 1959 Competi- 
tive Scholarship Contest sponsored 
by the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion is Sarah Stokes Cumming of 
Nashville, Tenn. She received a 
four-year scholarship worth $500 





TURKISH RITUAL of hospitality, the coffee service, is performed by Dr. Sezai Olgac, of 
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Two new missionaries appointed; 


nine resignations, retirements received 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Harlan 
McMurray of Richmond, Va., and 
Augusta, Ga., were appointed mis- 
sionaries to the Belgian Congo at 
a recent meeting of the Board of 
World Missions. 

Mr. McMurray is a native of the 
Congo, son of missionary parents, 
a graduate of Washington and Lee 
College. Mrs. McMurray, the for- 
mer Sue Law Berry of Augusta, is 
a graduate of Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege and Assembly’s Training 
School. 





a year, and expects to use it at 
Agnes Scott College. The contest 
held annually since 1945 offers 
twenty awards to high school 
seniors who belong to the Presby- 
terian Church US and who plan 
to attend Presbyterian colleges. 
Other top winners are Nancy Joyce 
Blood of Jacksonville, Fla., winner 
of a four-year scholarship of $400 
a year; Keith Brenner, Bethesda, 
Md., $300 a year for four years; 
and Cheryl Ann Olufs of Itasca, 
Texas, $250 a year for four years. 


The Board accepted the retire- 
ment of Dr. and Mrs. John Mor- 
rison, missionaries to the Belgian 
Congo for the past 37% years and 
Mrs. James I. Paisley, retiring from 
the Korean field after 35 years’ 
service. Resignations were received 
from Rev. and Mrs. John Coffin 
from the Congo for health reasons; 
from Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Taylor; 
and from Dr. and Mrs. J. K. Levie 
of the Korea Mission, completing 
a special three-year assignment. 


In other action the Board 


@ Received word of the accredi- 
tation of the new four-year Taejon 
Christian College in Taejon, Korea. 
@ Voted to notify all missions that 
increased operating budgets for the 
next two years cannot be antici- 
pated unless actual giving in the 
Church increases. 


@ Received the report of Treasur- 
er Curry B. Hearn that receipts for 
the first two months of 1959 are 
$21,000 behind receipts for the 
same period in 1958. 


© Approved the Korea Mission’s 
plan for use of $10,000 from the 
Calvin Young Estate. Mr. Young, 
in leaving a one million dollar 
estate, requested that a portion of 
the income be used for lepers in 
Korea. The Mission has earmarked 
$2,000 for rehabilitation work 
among lepers, $3,000 for plant im- 
provements at the leper colony, 
and $5,000 for the purchase of 
medical equipment. 

@ Approved a donation of $6,000 
to the Centenary Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil. 

@ Approved a grant of $1,000 for 
scholarships to be given African 
trainees sent from the Congo to 
the first writers’ workshop to be 
held in Northern Rhodesia this 
summer. This workshop is the first 
designed to develop Christian 








istanbul, Turkey, currently resident doctor at a Wrightsville Sound hospital, following his talk 
about life in Turkey for the Women of Myrtle Grove Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, N. C. 
Being served are left to right, Mrs. Sue Southerland, Mr. T. C. Gurganus who also appeared 
on the program, Mrs. A. J. Baker, and Mrs. J. A. Trollinger. 


writers among the African Chris- 
tians so that they may produce 
their own Sunday school literature. 
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IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Small churches hold successful 


A school of missions for a small 
church? Well, it can be done suc- 
cessfully even without some of the 
advantages larger churches may 
have when five eager congregations 
in the coal fields decide to pool 
their talents, their numbers, and 
their resources. With a combined 
membership of only a little over 
250, with just one minister, one 
student pastor, and a handful of 
Christian leaders, four West Vir- 
ginia churches joined by a neigh- 
boring Virginia congregation re- 
cently conducted the most success- 
ful World Missions observance any 
of them had ever experienced. 

For five Sunday evenings mem- 
bers of the Melrose Church near 
Princeton, W.Va., Grace of Lash- 
meet, W.Va., Matoaka in the W.Va. 
community of that name, Lakeview 
located in Rock, W.Va., and Poca- 
hontas across the state line in Po- 
cahontas, Va., met together in each 
church building in turn. The first 
host church estimated the expected 
attendance to be 60, but they pre- 
pared for 100 just in case. They 
were overwhelmed when _ 165 


appeared! Refreshments were 
stretched and extra coffee made 
for the opening light snack. By the 
time classes began for all ages from 
preschool children through adults 
everyone had come to feel a real 
part of the fellowship. 


schools of missions 


Mission films were presented fol- 
lowing the class periods on two 
evenings. The other three nights 
missionaries brought personal ac- 
counts of their work, bringing alive 
for these people their thrilling 
story. Two personal letters from 
other fields were also presented. 

The final evening one church 
produced a skit portraying two 
young people deciding to answer 
the call of missions and some of the 
blessings and difficulties accom- 
panying such a decision. 

The results of the program can 
never be measured. However, the 
growing weekly attendance, the 
deepened interest in the world- 
wide mission of the Church, and the 
greatly increased offering contrib- 
uted by these churches show evi- 
dence of the worth of such study 
and fellowship. 


Congress gets airline liquor bill 


Sen. J. Strom Thurmond (D.-S.C.) 
has introduced legislation in Con- 
gress to ban serving of liquor on 
airlines. It would prohibit consum- 
tion of alcoholic beverages on pas- 
senger airliners in flight; it would 
prevent transportation of intoxi- 
cated persons and make it illegal 
to take alcoholic beverages aboard 
for consumption purposes. It would 
ban drinking by airline employees 


before or during flight. 








Brazilian workers serve 
American churches 


Four fraternal workers from the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil are 
now in this country working in 
the United Presbyterian Church 
USA. Rev. and Mrs. Luiz Boaven- 
tura and Rev. and Mrs. Zacharias 
Bravo are the first Latin Americans 
to come to the United States under 
sponsorship of the United Church’s 
Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations. 


Underwater Biblical 
exploration scheduled 
for summer 


The first underwater exploration 
in Biblical archaeology will get 
under way this summer in the area 
of Caesarea harbor along Israel's 
Mediterranean coast. Edwin A. 
Link of Binghamton, N.Y., will lead 
the expedition sponsored by the 
America-Israel Society in co-opera- 
tion with Hebrew University’s ar-- 
chaeology department. 

The expedition plans to investi- 
gate the historical remains of the 
port built by Herod the Great in 
the first century B.c. which later 
sank into the sea. 


Combat juvenile delinquency 


A leading Protestant theologian, 
Dr. Nels Ferre, issued a warning 
recently to Christian parents to 
strengthen Sunday schools if they 
want to wipe out juvenile delin- 
quency. He emphasized the need 
for more adults seriously at work 
in Sunday school and also for more 
dedicated Christian homes. 
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NEWEST STATE’S oldest church located in the city of Honolulu is 
the famous Kawaiahao Church founded in 1819 by Congregationalist 
missionaries from New England. To celebrate statehood an inter- 
denominational thanksgiving service was held here. 


14,000-MILE GOODWILL TOUR of the United States by ten Ha- 
waiian boys, ages 10-15, includes stop at historic Park Street 
Congregational church in Boston, which sent first missionaries to 
Hawaii in 1819. 
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Arnold named to 
TRAY post 


Dr. Ernest J. Arnold, president 
of the Protestant Radio and Tele- 
vision Center, has been elected the 
first executive director of the 
Committee on Television, Radio 
and Audio-Visuals (TRAV). 

TRAV was created by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1958 to intensify 
the denomination’s ministry 
through radio, television, and 
audio-visuals. It began its formal 
operation January 1, 1959. 

The newly elected executive di- 
rector will continue as president of 
Protestant Radio and Television 
Center, but will be relieved of his 
responsibilities in program pro- 
duction there by the employment 
of a new program and production 
director for the Center. 

The new TRAV committee is re- 
sponsible for production of the 
Presbyterian series of the Protes- 
tant Hour, and is launching a Sun- 
day School of the Air series for 
both radio and TV. 


Appeal made for 
Vacation Fund 


The Vacation Fund, almost half a 
century old, was established to aid 
underpaid ministers and mission 
workers to attend some of the 
Church’s summer conferences. This 
Fund is not in the Church’s budget 
and will never seek to be included. 
Except for a few letters mailed to 
former donors, this is the only call 
that will be made for 1959. Gifts 
usually come from individuals and 
organizations and have ranged from 
$5 to $200, but any amount is ap- 
preciated. Readers who desire to 
have a part in this quiet ministry 
are asked to make checks payable 
to “The Vacation Fund” and mail 
to Mrs. Ira D. Holt, treasurer, Box 
358, Montreat, N.C. 


Lexington Church 
175 years old 


First Presbyterian Church, the 
first organized congregation in Lex- 
ington, Ky., observed its 175th 
birthday recently. The church lo- 
cated in downtown Lexington still 
worships in a Gothic structure 
erected in 1872. As part of their 
birthday observance they are con- 
structing a new education building 
this year. 
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~ Attention! Sample Medicine Collectors ~ 


Many of you read in the February issue of PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
an article prepared by the medical staff of the Presbyterian Medical 
Center in Chunju, Korea, in which you were referred to Mrs. Jack Howard 
of Norfolk, Va., for further help with your collections. The response was 
so overwhelming that Mrs. Howard now writes, “We wish it were possible 
for us to process drugs from other places, but our drug room is in our 
home and this creates a space problem. Also our time is limited because 
we must collect, sort, and pack all the drugs in the Tidewater area which 
includes Hampton, Portsmouth, Cape Charles, Newport News, and Nor- 
folk. So you see why we can't possibly take any more medicines to 
prepare for shipment. Please write us for information about shipping 
parcel post packages or ocean shipments. We no longer have free ocean 
shipment.” Her address: 3700 Simpson Street, Norfolk, Va. 
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Atlanta Book Store 
has new manager 

New manager for the Atlanta 
Presbyterian Book Store is Bill R. 
Hooper of Fort Worth, Texas, who 
succeeds Howard Montgomery. 

The new manager was an indus- 
trial relations analyst with Con- 
vair, handling management devel- 
opment, manpower, advertising, 
and statistical activities. From 1950 
to 1956 he directed the office of 
loans and scholarships for the Uni- 
versity of Houston. 

A deacon in the Ridglea Presby- 
terian Church of Fort Worth, 
Hooper sings in the choir and 
teaches an adult Sunday school 
class. The Hoopers have two chil- 
dren. 


Session adopts memorial 
The Session of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
recently passed a memorial resolu- 
tion in honor of their pastor, Rev. 
R. J. Hunter Jr., who died March 9, 
1959. Mr. Hunter had been a min- 
ister for 37 years, having spent the 
last ten years at the Hopkinsville 
church. 


New faculty members 
named at seminaries 


AUSTIN SEMINARY 


Four new members of the teach- 
ing faculty have been named for 
the academic year 1959-1960. They 
are Dr. J. Rodman Williams, asso- 
ciate professor of systematic theol- 
ogy who comes from the pastorate 
of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Rockford, Ill. Dr. Prescott H. Wil- 
liams joins the faculty as an assist- 
ant professor in the Biblical field. 
He has recently been assistant pas- 
tor of Second Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore. Dr. John Calvin Payne 
will be a visiting professor of 
Christian education. He comes 
from McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary. Don Marvin Williams, as 
Austin Seminary fellowship winner 
of 1958, will return as a teaching 
fellow with duties to be assigned. 


LOUISVILLE SEMINARY 


Dr. Kenneth G. Phifer, pastor of 
Old Presbyterian Meeting House, 
Alexandria, Va., has been named 
professor of homiletics to assume 
his new duties in 1959. Dr. Albert 
C. Winn of the faculty of Stillman 
College has been named professor 
of doctrinal theology to begin 
teaching in 1960. 


Air Force rejects 
bids on Academy chapel 


The Air Force has rejected all 
bids for construction of the con- 
troversial chapel at the Air Force 
Academy in Colorado as too costly. 
The lowest bid was more than 
$3,800,000. Congress had appro- 
priated $3,000,000. Revised plans 
will be submitted for bids later. 
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North Carolina Seminar 


The first North Carolina Church- 
men’s Raleigh Seminar was held 
in Raleigh in mid-April under the 
auspices of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee of the state Council of 
Churches and the Raleigh Minis- 
terial Association. The sessions 
held in the First Presbyterian 
Church were attended by more 
than 100 ministerial and lay leaders 
from about fifteen denominations. 
Speakers included Dr. Frederick 
Reissig, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, Capital 
Area, Washington, D.C.; Malcolm 
B. Seawell, North Carolina attorney 
general; and Dr. Ellen Winston, 
commissioner of public welfare. 


Joint evangelism effort 


The 53 churches of Albemarle 
Presbytery in North Carolina 
joined in a special March evange- 
lism campaign. The program in- 
cluded training, expanded visita- 
tion, and preaching services. 
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Men’s Charters Issued Recently 


Presbytery - Church 

BRAZOS First Church 
CONGAREE Congaree Church 
EAST ALABAMA Ozark Church 
SAVANNAH First Church 
NORTH ALABAMA Carmel Church 
MOBILE Atmore Church 
CONGAREE Bethesda Church 
TUSCALOOSA ° Pisgah Church 
BRAZOS Second Church 


Bixby Church 

St. Andrews Church 
First Church 

St. Andrews Church 
SOUTHWEST GEORGIA First Church 
SOUTHWEST GEORGIA Edgewood Church 


Greensboro religious, labor 
leaders sign creed 

A creed of conscience affirming 
all men as brothers and condemn- 
ing violence in social, economic 
and political areas was adopted 
by 172 religious and labor leaders 
of Greensboro, N.C. The creed was 
issued by the Greensboro Inter- 
racial Commission and the Minis- 
ters Fellowship. 

Asserting that brotherhood is “a 
command inherent in our religious 
creeds” that must be put into daily 
practice, the statement declared 
use of violence should be force- 
fully opposed with advocates and 
perpetrators brought to justice. 


Elder resigns school post 
After 56 years T. T. Murphy of 
Burgaw, N.C. has resigned as su- 
perintendent of Pender County 
Schools. He was the oldest superin- 
tendent in point of service in the 
state. A Presbyterian elder, he has 
been clerk of the Session of his 
church over 30 years. 





Place 

Sugar Land, Tex. 
Cayce, S.C. 

Ozark, Ala. 
Douglas, Ga. 
Piedmont, Ala. 
Atmore, Ala. 
Camden, S.C. 

Rt. 2, Selma, Ala. 
Beaumont, Tex. 

Rt. 1, Advance, N.C. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Camilla, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
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‘ 

ABINGDON Richlands Church Richlands, Va. : 

ABINGDON Belspring Church Belspring, Va. 

ABINGDON First Church Galax, Virginia ‘ 

WESTMINSTER First Church Iverness, Fla. 

PIEDMONT Nell Townsend Church Anderson, S.C. , 

FAYETTEVILLE Summerville and Cedar Lillington, and : 

“We 4 

Rock Churches Rt. 3, Lillington, N.C. 
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Dr. Malcolm C. Melver Jr. will 
become dean of Assembly’s Train- 
ing School September 1, 1959. He 
succeeds Dr. Patrick H. Carmichael 
who is retiring after serving as dean 
for the past twelve years. Dr. 
Mclver comes to the position from 
the Board of Christian Education 
where he has been director of Cam- 
pus Christian Life since 1954. 


Birmingham church has 
evangelism school 
A school of evangelism directed 
by Rev. George A. Chauncey high- 
lighted evangelism season for First 
Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, 
Ala. Mr. Chauncey of the depart- 
ment of evangelism of the Board 
of Church Extension met with the 
church’s evangelism committee and- 
officers in addition to speaking to 
the congregation. 


S.C. minister endorsed as 
40 and 8 national chaplain 


Rev. Robert G. Balnicky of Mc- 
Cutchen Memorial Church, Union, 
S.C., has been endorsed by South 
Carolina Grand Voiture of the 
American Legion’s 40 and 8 for the 
office of aumonier national (i1a- 
tional chaplain) at the 48 states’ 
promenade to be held later this 
year. 
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Red River laymen 
hold 40th annual meeting 


J. E. Dews, past president of the 
Assembly Men’s Council, and Rev. 
George Ricks, Louisiana Regional 
Director of Christian Education, 
were the featured speakers at the 
40th annual Laymen’s Association 
of Red River Presbytery recently. 
The meeting was held in Alabama 
Church, Sibley, La. 


Presbyterian professor 
delivers lectures 


Dr. Roland M. Frye, associate 
professor of English at Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, and prominent 
Presbyterian elder, delivered the 
Stone lectures at Princeton Uni- 
versity in April. He spoke on 
“Literature and the Analysis of 
Life.” This lecture series is spon- 
sored by Princeton Seminary and 
is open to all faculty members and 
students. 


IN LOUISIANA 





Church leaders seek strict 


enforcement of gambling laws 


Pursuant to their fight to stamp 
out gambling and to insist on law 
enforcement, the Greater New Or- 
leans Federation of Churches pro- 
claimed March 8 as a day of prayer 
throughout Louisiana. Congrega- 
tions prayed on that day for “mor- 





Have.~ Faith 






ill Jravel 


CALL SIMPSON 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 


(OVER) 











CALLING CARD used by Oscar M. 
Simpson, president of the Men of 
Central Texas Presbytery, has his 
address and telephone number on 
the reverse side. 





WILL THEY GO to the North Carolina Synod Men‘s Conference described in this folder they 
are studying? Shown here at the Cabarrus District, Concord Presbytery Men’s Spring Rally are 
Clyde Hartman, president of the men of First Presbyterian Church, Kannapolis, (host church); 
Dr. Sydney Gates, rally speaker; Homer Friday, district chairman; Dr. John Wilson, Kannapolis 
pastor; and A. J. Gillespie, president of the Men of Concord Presbytery. 


June, 1959 


ality, righteousness and _ integrity 
in government.” 

This was one more step taken by 
church leaders. in that state to 
eliminate lax enforcement of laws 
prohibiting gambling. 

Earlier 25 ministers including 
Rev. Max Ecke Jr. of Claiborne 
Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
Rev. George H. Ricks, regional 
director of Christian education, had 
gone before Governor Earl K. Long 
with a six-point program of law 
enforcement. They asked the 
governor to press malfeasance 
charges against sheriffs and police 
officials guilty of failure to sup- 
press gambling and other “related 
vices.” 

The proposals of the ministers 
included a mandate that state police 
officers not be permitted to ignore 
violations of certain laws while en- 
forcing others, that they present 
evidence of such violations to local 
authorities and later if local authori- 
ties fail to take corrective action © 
present such cases to district at- 
torneys for prosecution. The dis- 
trict attorneys would also be 
charged with prosecuting the law 
officials who had failed to act. If 
for any reason the district attorneys 
did not initiate proceedings, the 
cases would be turned over to the 
state attorney general. 

“It is our belief,” the ministers 
said, “that this policy accepted and 
enforced will aid materially in the 
decrease of all lawlessness and in 
the creation of a righteous state.” 

These actions followed disclo- 
sures by the Greater New Orleans 
Federation of Churches of lax en- 
forcement of anti-gambling laws in 
Jefferson parish and wide-open 
gambling operations elsewhere. 
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FEATURED SPEAKER at the meeting of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men held in Chicago recently 
was Dr. Edward D. Grant of Baton Rouge, La. More 
than 10,000 United Presbyterian Men gathered for 
conventions this spring in New York City, Sacramento, 
Wichita, and Chicago. 

“Laymen seem to be engaged in a conspiracy of 
silence about their faith,’ Dr. Grant told his listeners. 
“They never say a word about Christ and never let 
it be known that they know God or the Holy Spirit 
in their lives. Our task is to tell about the faith that is 
ours, to emulate the early Christian disciples, who by 


Sun-Times Photo 


their ‘gossiping’ about Jesus, spread the Christian faith 
around the world, and in telling it, turned the world 
upside down!” 

Dr. James A. Jones of Union Seminary, Richmond, 
was the only other southern Presbyterian on the pro- 
gram. He spoke at the New York meeting. “I come 
here with regret,” he said, “that the word ‘united’ in 
United Presbyterian does not include the denomina- 
tion to which I belong.” He asked them to pray that 
the separation between his Church and theirs be 
someday ended, 
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PRESBYTERIAN MEN of Trinity Church, Charlotte, N.C., rallied to the 
cause of rebuilding William C. “Buddy” Warner’s food stand when it 
burned in early March. When the fire practically put Buddy out of 
business after twenty years on the same spot, the Trinity men contributed 
time, money, and talent to “Operation Warner.” 

Standing next to Buddy is Otto Overcash, chairman of the rebuilding 
committee, John Stafford, Reid Brawley, Dr. Stell, Bill Welch, Dr. Wrenn, 
and Dr. Robert I. Woodson (far right). 

On the Sunday after the fire Dr. Richard Wrenn, president, won 
immediate support for the project from the Men’s Bible Class and Provi- 
dence Bible Class joined in. Business concerns came forward with generous 
offers of material and equipment. Four days after the disaster the two 
ministers of Trinity Church, Dr. Lawrence I. Stell and Dr. Robert S. 
Woodson, conducted a brief re-opening ceremony with prayer and Bible 
readings which Buddy selected from his own Bible study in Braille. 
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COLLEGE NEWS 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE adminis- 
tration was host on the Fulton, Mo., 
campus to about 100 representa- 
tives of 25 schools in April for the 
sixth annual conference on “Teach- 
ing the Gifted Student,” with Dr. 
Clyd Vromer, University of Michi- 
gan, and Dr. Henry Bent, Missouri 
University Graduate School dean, 
the main speakers. This conference 
is but one part of Westminster's 
intensified gifted-student program 
for which a $7,000 grant has just 
been received from the Danforth 
Foundation. A special committee 
of the faculty will determine how 
to allocate these funds. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, Clinton, 
S.C., appeared in the April 4 issue 
of Saturday Evening Post as part 
of the background of George 
Mabry, PC 1940, now a Pentagon 
Colonel and formerly participant in 
D-Day landings in Europe. This 
story will be included in a McGraw- 
Hill book to be published soon by 
British Historian David Howarth, 
entitled D-Day. 
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Our New Answer Man 


Beginning next month, Dr. Ben Lacy Rose will 
answer readers questions for the column which Dr. 
James I. McCord has handled so capably for the past 
year. Dr. McCord goes to Princeton Theological 
Seminary in September to assume his new duties 
as president. 

A native North Carolinian, Dr. Rose is now pro- 
fessor of homiletics and pastoral leadership at Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia. He has served our 
Church as a pastor, as chairman of the Board of 
Church Extension, and as a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Peace College, Consolidated Presby- 
terian College, and Union Theological Seminary. 

He did his undergraduate work at Davidson College 
and received his B.D., Th.M., and Th.D. degrees from 
Union Theological Seminary. He was awarded the 
doctor of divinity degree by King College in 1952. 
His pastorates have included the Chinquapin, Bethel, 
and Beulahville Presbyterian Churches in North 
Carolina, Central Presbyterian Church in Bristol, Va., 
and the First Presbyterian Church in Wilmington, N.C. 

He served with the United States Army in the 
European theater of operations during World War II. 

Dr. Rose’s name is sometimes confused with that 
of his uncle, Dr. Ben R. Lacy, president-emeritus of 
Union Seminary. His wife is the former -Miss Anne 
Claiborne Thompson, daughter of Dr. W. T. Thomp- 
son who was Moderator of the General Assembly in 
1956. They have four children. 
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What does the Bible teach 
about man’s being made 
in the image of God? 


Tue Bite speaks of man as the glory and 
scandal of creation. He is made in God’s image and 
he is also a sinner. ’ 

In Genesis 1:26 we read, “And God said, Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness.” This does 
not mean that man is stamped with God’s image as 
a nickel is stamped with the image of a buffalo. Man 
does not look like God. Nor does it mean that man 
is a part of God. There is nothing in man that is 
divine. No tiny piece of God is imbedded in man. 

Bishop Newbigin has reminded us that there is a 
second meaning of the word “image” that is seen when 
one thinks of the image of the moon, say, reflected on 
the shimmering surface of a lake. This is an image 
that depends on a relation, and it can be lost if some- 
thing stands between the moon and the water. 

Now man is made in the image of God in this second 
sense. He is related to God, made for communion with 
Him and he finds the true meaning of his life in his 
response to God. It is this that distinguishes man from 
the other levels of creation. He is the one, as the 
eighth Psalm reminds us, that God remembers and 
visits. Man’s individuality is the response that he 
makes to the Word which God addresses to him. 
This is why the Shorter Catechism speaks of the chief 
end of man as glorifying God and enjoying Him 
forever. Man is incomplete and less than a true man 
until he finds the center of his life in the worship and 
service of God. 

That sin destroys the image, we have already dis- 
cussed in a previous column. (See PRESBYTERIAN 
Survey, April, 1959.) This is because sin means a 
broken relationship, a cloud that obscures the image. 
But in Jesus Christ the true image of God is again 
made known, and those who belong to Christ have 
the image daily renewed in them. 

The questioner also had some problem about the 
worth of man and whether this is the product of his 
being made in the image of God. The Bible teaches 
us, rather, that man’s worth is not something within 
himself by nature. It is something given. It is con- 
ferred. Man’s value lies in the fact that Christ has 
died for him. Every man, whatever may be his race 
or color or station, shares with every other man a 
common involvement in sin and a common debt to the 
Christ who died to redeem. —JAMES I. McCORD 


@ Address your questions about the Christian 
faith and morality to Dr. Ben L. Rose, Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond 27, Va. 








SMILE 
SURVEY 


By LEO AIKMAN 





A “layman” is a Little Rock lawyer, a Louisiana 
accountant, a Florida highway engineer, a St. Louis 
structural engineer, a Mississippi schoolman, an Okla- 
homa rancher, a Texas oilman, a cotton farmer from 
South Carolina, a governor's press secretary from 
Tennessee, and a newsman from Atlanta. 

I learned all that at the Assembly Men’s Council. 

I learned, too, about the typographical error that 
crept into the Every Member Canvass at the Rev. 
Gonzales Barron’s church in Eufaula, Ala. For the 
bulletin of the Sunday when pledge cards were to 
be signed, G. Barron had intended that the program 
outline indicate “A Moment for Meditation” just 
before the moment of self-sacrifice and challenge. 

After the same human manner, the bulletin of the 
Cairo, Ga., Presbyterian Church, edited by Mrs. Mrytle 
C. Allen, announced family night with, “Come and 
bring a covered fish.” 
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Among the anecdotes arising as extra-agenda at the 
AMC was one from Dr. Marshall Dendy. 

Marshall was on the way to Japan with a delega- 
tion including a fellow minister, Dr. Jimmy Sprunt. 
On the first and Honolulu leg of the flight, Dr. Sprunt 
found himself without shaving equipment and bor- 
rowed the Dendy kit. 

When he came out of the washroom he said, “Mar- 
shall, that shaving lotion of yours, that red stuff, is 
the hottest I have even seen. It set my face afire.” 

Said Dr. Dendy, “That was no shaving lotion. That 
was my athlete’s foot remedy.” 
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Bluford Hestir’s secretary, Ruby F. Sloan, sent in 
this one: 

“At the First Presbyterian Church, Union, S.C., 
where my father is the pastor, not many weeks ago 
the congregation elected deacons for the coming year. 
One of the men chosen was Dr. Lloyd Sutherland. 
Dr. Sutherland, an outstanding veterinarian, is a very 
attractive and personable young man, a fine Christian, 
and the father of four children. 

The whole congregation, the pastor and his family, 
and Dr. Sutherland’s beautiful wife, Sara, were very 
pleased and happy over his election, but no one was 
more excited and happy than any one of the four 
children. The Sunday morning following the election 
the family was as usual seated near the front of the 
sanctuary. When the time came to take up the tithes 
and offerings, Katherine, the youngest Sutherland at 
not-quite-six, was puzzled. She asked her mother, 
“Why isn’t my Daddy taking up the offering? Isn't 
my Daddy a Demon? Well, Mother, isn't he a 
Demon?” 
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ELDER Herman Kim (left), of the Board of Directors 
of Taejon Christian College and Professor Keith R. 
Crim of the faculty and administration pose as they 
leave the Korean Ministry of Education and Cultural 
Affairs after receiving the charter and official accredi- 
tation for this school started five years ago by the 
Presbyterian US Mission and Korean Church leaders. 
It now is Korea’s fifth accredited Christian college. 








G. O. Black displays repaired bell of Wheelock church 
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New staff member 
for BWW 
The newly appointed associate 
in Leadership Education of the 
Board of Women’s Work in At- 
lanta is Mrs. Edith J. Walsh. She 
has been serving for the past two 
years as director of adult work for 
Covenant Church, Charlotte, N.C. 
She is an experienced teacher in 
public schools and holds master’s 
degrees from George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn., and the As- 
sembly’s Training School. 


Women raise money 

for Seminary 

Three hundred Presbyterian 
women of the Atlanta area are con- 
ducting a $300,000 drive to provide 
new dining, kitchen, and lounge 
facilities for Columbia Seminary. 
The campaign is headed by Mrs. 
Robert H. Jones with Mrs. Van P. 
Enloe, Mrs. T. T. Stubbs, and Mrs. 
James O. Morgan as area chairmen. 


Presbyterian girls 
elected to PBK 


Three Presbyterian girls were 
among the twelve students elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa, highest scho- 
lastic fraternity, at Randolph-Ma- 
con Woman’s College in April. The 
three girls who are studying at the 
Lynchburg, Va., school are Betty 
Jo Fite, Muskogee, Okla., June E]- 
len Mitchell, Roanoke, Va., and 
Leila Stroud of Atlanta. Noted 
authoress Pearl Buck was featured 
speaker for the ceremonies of 
initiation. 


Ancient bell ringing again 
for Oklahoma's oldest church 
The mellow tones of an ancient 

bell in Oklahoma’s oldest church 
are again summoning area resi- 
dents to worship. The brass bell, 
about 126 years old, was broken 
when it fell from the tower of 
Wheelock Presbyterian Church 
near Millerton, Okla. G. O. Black 
of Idabel devised a new iron bar 
for the bell to swing on. 

The old stone church, construc- 
ted in 1846 through the efforts of 
Rev. Alfred Wright, is the state’s 
oldest house of worship. Mr. 
Wright began his missionary work 
in Wheelock community in 1832, 
conducting services under trees. 

During the War Between the 
States, use of the church building 
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“New Eyes for the Needy” 
attracts wide attention 


Kathleen Kelly is five years old 
and a cerebral palsy patient in a 
Chicago hospital. A few months 
ago it was discovered that Kathy 





ROBERT Q. LEWIS, noted radio and 
TV star, made an appeal on the 
air for the New Eyes for the Needy 
project. A sample of the results 
is shown above. 





was stopped. The church was re- 
opened after 1883 when Indian 
Presbytery was established. The 
church currently belongs to Indian 
Presbytery in the Synod of Okla- 
homa. 


also needed prescription glasses 
badly. Her father, still heavily in 
debt, just couldn't swing anything 
more. But little Kathy has her 
glasses anyhow. 

A missionary at Bokod in the 
Philippines writes, “Ricardo had 
much difficulty distinguishing the 
centimeters on his carpenter's stick 
until we found a pair of your 
glasses fitted his poor eyes.” 

Where do these glasses, sun- 
glasses, and funds for glasses come 
from? If you traced them back, 
you'd discover a group of 60 wom- 
en in Short Hills, N. J., called New 
Eyes for the Needy, Inc., a 27- 
year-old, non-profit organization 
that, without soliciting a penny, 
provides reconditioned glasses and 
monies for new glasses for thou- 
sands throughout the United States 
and several foreign countries. 

The glasses come to these wom- 
en in Short Hills from churches, 
American Legion Posts, company 
organizations, from _ individual 
drives, or from lost and found de- 
partments. New Eyes for the Needy 
are eager to assist and advise any 
organization or groups in setting 
up and carrying out projects to 
collect discarded glasses, and jew- 
elry, too. Upon receiving jewelry 
the metal items are sent to a refin- 
ery and the money realized is used 
for new prescription glasses. 





THREE LEADERS of Presbyterian women in Appalachia Synodical with a cumulative total of 
30 years service to the Synodical are serving their eleventh consecutive year on the staff of 
the annual Training School this year at King College in Bristol, Tenn. They are, left to right, 
Mrs. F. S. Clayman and Mrs. Irene King Newman, both of Bristol, and Mrs. Gaines M. Harrill, 
Knoxville. 
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— LETTERS — 


(From page 2) 


per cent of our college students “share 
a pattern of values so nearly alike as 
to give the impression that they were 
turned out of a common mold.” I 
propose that such students do not com- 
pose our Westminster Fellowships. I 
feel that the students who dare to be 
different, who take a stand on a con- 
troversial issue, who speak out un- 
ashamedly about their religious beliefs 
—these are the ones we are privileged 
to know in our Westminster Fellow- 
ships. And would anyone say that 
students such as these are in the ma- 
jority? 

Please let me say that today’s West- 
minster Fellowship on the large uni- 
versity campus is different without be- 
ing pious; it is outstanding without 
being flagrant; it is sociable without 
being politic; it is intelligent without 
being intellectually snobbish; and it is 
active without being frantic. 

Let me give you a case in point: a 
Presbyterian student (not a member 
of our Westminster Fellowship) was 
seriously injured in an automobile ac- 
cident caused by his drinking. Al- 
though not a single member of West- 
minster Fellowship knew this boy per- 
sonally, all agreed that his name should 
be at the top of our prayer list (it 
stayed there for two weeks while he 
was critically ill), and that’ we should 
all make a concentrated effort to visit 
him and to interest him in something 
besides himself (he suffered the loss 
of one leg). Not once did a single stu- 
dent tell this boy to stop drinking; not 
once did a single student tell him he 
was bound for hell-fire because of his 
evil deeds; not once did a single stu- 
dent say that he was glad he wasn’t 
sinful like this particular unfortunate 
soul. And yet every Westminster Fel- 
lowship student was witnessing to this 
boy, and I am convinced that some- 
thing someone said or did made an 
impression on him that will stay with 
him and come to him when he most 
needs it. 

As for retreating into piousness: the 
fact is that the trend on today’s cam- 
puses is to hold Bible study and prayer 
meetings in the fraternity houses. Bart, 
our Westminster Fellowship president, 
was instrumental in helping to start a 
voluntary prayer meeting once a week 
in his fraternity house. This was pure- 
ly spontaneous with him, and with the 
help of an outstanding Baptist student, 
he visited several other fraternities until 
the idea caught hold and swept rapidly 
through 90 per cent of the social frater- 
nities. It stuck, too—it’s still in prac- 
tice. No one told these young men to 
do this, and no one told them to con- 
tinue it after several years. 
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You have a point when you say that 
the “temptation to socialize” is a very 
real one with our Westminster Fellow- 
ships. But the students who come to 
visit Westminster House for “rush 
week” invariably return to satisfy the 
“deeper . . . spiritual hunger” if they 
are made to feel they are welcome and 
at home in Westminster House. 

A freshman may come for the prelim- 
inaries, so to speak, and stay for the 
main event. Or to put it another way, 
he may come for an appetizer and stay 
for the bounteous feast which God has 
prepared for him through the ministry 
of the Westminster Fellowship! 

I feel very strongly that there is no 
such thing as the “temptation to in- 
tellectualize” among our Westminster 
Fellowships. Our Campus Christian 
Life Department is so organized now 
that on almost all of our college cam- 
puses there is an ordained minister 
serving as Minister to Students. He 
makes his program fit the needs of a 
small minority who want to dig, ex- 
plore, discuss, search all the realms of 
theology, philosophy, psychology, and 
so forth; and he also provides for the 
“C” student a program of Bible study 
which he can comprehend and enjoy. 

An example: our Westminster Fel- 
lowship at the same time had an in- 
formal Thursday afternoon discussion 
group led by the minister of the local 
church on Dr. David H. C. Read’s 
The Christian Faith. Our largest at- 
tendance at these meetings was per- 
haps six. On Tuesday night, an in- 
formal study of the book of I Corin- 
thians was led by a young minister 
from a nearby town, with emphasis on 
the application of Paul’s writings to 
our day-to-day living. An average of 
around 30 attended these studies. And 
at Sunday night fellowship, where the 
topics ranged from “Courtship and 
Marriage for the Christian College Stu- 
dent” to “Why Our Mission Fields 


. Need More Lay Workers,” all of our 


members (including the “C” students) 
benefited from the presentations and 
discussions. 

Your article also alleges that our 
college students sometimes look upon 
their membership in Westminster Fel- 
lowships as another highly worthwhile 
extra-curricular activity. They do, in- 
deed, do this more than a little. But 
I submit again that here the fault lies 
not with our Westminster Fellowship 
students or with our campus Christian 
life workers, or with any of our church- 
related ideas or organizations. This 
idea stems from the fact that many 
clubs, sororities, and fraternities com- 
pel their members to participate in a 
certain number of “extra-curricular ac- 
tivities.” Westminster Fellowship is 
counted among these, not by our own 
members but by the particular club 


setting up the regulations for its mem- 
bers. Of course the cure for this must 
come from within the Westminsicr 
Fellowship, and every student must 
bring into focus the place which he 
has in the life of the Westminster Fel- 
lowship. 

It seems that I would paint a Polly- 
anna picture of our Westminster Fel- 
lowship students. Perhaps I am blinded 
somewhat by my own experience, the 
love and fellowship I had with these 
college students. But on the other 
hand, I hope I learned during my year 
with W. F. that the life of a sincere, 
dedicated Christian student on today’s 
college campus is not easy. Perhaps 
that is the reason I am inclined to be 
a bit lenient on our students and to 
overlook their shortcomings while 
dwelling on their virtues. I do realize 
that our Westminster Fellowships are 
faced with al! sorts of temptations in 
every imaginable form, and that while 
they are at the same time thrust into 
the rigorous role of college student with 
all its demands, they must overcome 
these temptations in order to enjoy a 
semblance of sanity. 

They can do this very thing with the 
help of the Westminster Fellowship. | 
sincerely believe that the Westminster 
Fellowship on the college campus is 
the solid rock in a sea of bewilderment 
and confusion; and I reiterate that our 
very own Westminster Fellowship stu- 
dents are facing up to temptation today 
as they have never been called upon 


to do before. 


—NANCY LEA OWEN 
Decatur, Ga. 


Washington TV station 
refuses Luther film 


A Washington, D.C., television 
station said it cancelled a sched- 
uled showing of the film “Martin 
Luther” sponsored by the National 
Capital Area Council of Churches 
because it believes it would have 
violated the National Association 
of Broadcasters’ Television Code. 
The code says religious programs 
should emphasize broad truths and 
not present controversial or partisan 
views. 

Station WTOP-TV was criticized 
by a Baptist publication in the na- 
tion’s capital for refusing to show 
the film during a “Week of Wit- 
nessing” sponsored by the Cow cil 
of Churches. Another _ station, 
WMAL-TV, showed the film «nd 
received 650 letters, all compli- 
mentary. 
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Measure to aid 
retired ministers 
on Social Security 


A bill to exempt rental value of a 
parsonage from a minister’s “earned 
income” in determining eligibility 
for Social Security benefits after 
age 65 has been introduced in Con- 
gress by Rep. Robert N. Griffin 
(R.-Mich. ). 

It is designed to overcome a side 
effect of the so-called Kerr amend- 
ment permitting ministers to count 
rental value of parsonages in com- 
puting income on which they pay 
Social Security taxes. Sen. Kerr 
intended this amendment to aid 
ministers of small churches to ob- 
tain maximum benefits when cash 
income was less than $4,800 annual- 
ly. 

Many retired ministers have lost 
Social Security income while doing 
supply work and living in parson- 
ages because their income thus ex- 
ceeded $1,200 annually. 


Nixon urges 
Christian concern 
at prayer breakfast 
In addressing the Prayer Break- 
fast which opened the annual con- 
vention of International Christian 
Leadership in Washington, Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon said 
America must emphasize its Chris- 
tian humanitarian concern for un- 
derprivileged people of the world. 
Speaking of Communism and its 
threats, he said it has nothing to 
offer mankind in the spiritual realm 
but tyranny and atheism. If we 
show our basic humanitarian con- 
cern for their welfare we can save 
them and ourselves. 


Christian youth urged 
to take interest 
in government 


Asserting that “ours has been 
called a ‘causeless’ generation” of- 
ficers of 22 Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox denominational youth 
groups issued a recent call from 
Washington, D.C. to Christian 
young people to take interest in 
major problems confronting the 
Federal government. 

The statement was adopted fol- 
lowing three days of meetings with 
government officials sponsored by 
the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, agency of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 
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Churches recognizing 
citizenship obligations 

Recent formation of a Legisla- 
tive Information Service by the 
Illinois Council of Churches high- 
lights a growing trend among 
church councils to inform constitu- 
ents, who are also. voters, of cur- 
rent bills before state governments 
of particular concern to church 
members. 

Churches are increasingly rec- 
ognizing their role as “the con- 
science of society” as shown in re- 
ports from state and city councils 
of churches across the nation. 


Farm boy witnesses 
with gifts of bulls 


Traveling by jeep, bus, donkey, 
and on foot, Dallas Johnson, 21- 
year-old Minnesota farm boy, is 
carrying a Christian witness to 
Greek villagers receiving gifts of 
bulls from Heifer Project, Inc. 
Sponsored by the World Council 
of Churches, it has distributed more 
than 150 American bulls in its 
Greek rehabilitation work. 


Bible lecture tapes by 
Columbia Professor available 


Bible lectures by Dr. Manford 
George Gutzke, professor of Bible 
at Columbia Seminary, are now 
available to the general public 
through tape recordings. 

‘The nonprofit project, an exten- 
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sion of the ministry of the seminary 
Bible department, was launched in 
the spring with the offering of two 
series on Revelation. The first, four 
lectures on two 50-minute tapes, 
sells for $6. A longer, more detailed 
study with 21 lectures on eleven 
tapes sells for $33. 

More than 200 additional tapes 
on other books of the Bible are 
already prepared to sell for $3 each. 
Eventually the project will offer 
lectures on the entire Bible. 


United Church draws up 
Statement of Faith 


A proposed Statement of: Faith 
for the United Church of Christ in- 
tended for a “20th Century Chris- 
tian,” has been drawn up for the 
new denomination formed in 1957. 

It declares belief in God as Eter- 
nal Spirit and Father of Christ and 
testifies to His Creation, in Jesus 
Christ, in the Holy Spirit, in the 
Church and in God’s “promises to 
all who trust Him.” 

The declaration will be presented 
for consideration to the United 
Church’s second General Synod at 
Oberlin, O., July 5-9. The United 
Church was formed by merger of 
the General Council of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches and 
the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. Two-thirds of the local 
Congregational churches and the 
E. & R. regional synods also must 
approve the statement. 





PRESBYTERIAN young people of military families attended the third 
annual Protestant Youth of the Chapel Convention at Berchtesgaden, 
Germany, last summer. This conference is part of the religious education 
program for teen-agers sponsored by the Chaplain Division, US Army 


Europe. 
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STILLMAN COLLEGE 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Established 1876 


A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Devoted to Development of 


High Moral Character 


Well Disciplined Minds 


Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian. Four years Liberal 
Arts. Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, 
teacher education. Pre-professional courses. 
Emphasizes scholarship. Christian ideals. Beau- 
tiful campus in mts. Accredited. Scholarships 
for dependent children of ministers and candi- 
dates for full-time Christian vocations. 


David K. Allen, Pres., Elkins, W. Va. 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Christian Higher Education 
At Its Finest 


Dr. MarsHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 








Christian Education for 
Christian Youth 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


For information, write 


Registrar, Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
“A College for Men” 


Fulton, Missouri 


Preprofessional study, in conformity with liberal 
arts aims, looking towards divinity, medicine, 
engineering, law, teaching, business administra- 
tion, and public service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $947. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Preparing men and women for full-time church vocations 
on the home and foreign fields. 


Accredited by the Southern Association. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


3400 Brook Road, 
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Richmond 


27, Virginia 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Decatur, Georgia 
Wallace M. Alston, President 





Having striven since 1889 to offer education of 
the highest academic quality coupled with vital 
Christianity, Agnes Scott now ranks as one of 
~ leading colleges for women in the United 
tates. 


Affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 





. . » Whose alumni are serving God and 
man in pulpits throughout the world... 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President 
Clinton, South Carolina 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 





Division of Consolidated Presbyterian 
College of Synod of N. C 


Educational excellence for our most 
valuable asset—our Youth. 


Summer School: Preparatory June 8, 1959 
Collegiate June 15, 1959 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, N. C. 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 
A Church-Related Co-Educational 
Junior College 


Liberal Arts—Business 





HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


Established 1776 


Brought into being by the love of liberty; 
sustained by Christian faith and scholar- 
ship; educating leaders for the commu- 
nity, the church, and the nation. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


Youll LIKE 


Southwestern at Memphis 


It’s fully accredited . . . big enough to offer 
every academic, social, and cultural advantage, 
small enough not to feel lost in the crowd... 
a wooded collegiate-Gothic campus in the heart 
of a city . . . For further information, write: 
Admissions Counselor 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 


In the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Non- 
denominational. Fully accredited. High standards. 
Small classes. Excellent instruction. Preparation for 
advanced academic work; specific vocational training. 
e Basic Liberal Arts © Voice © Piano e Organ 
e Terminal Business Education 
Est. 1856. Dorms. Delightful climate. Easily accessible. 
Scholarships. Liberally endowed. Rate: $794. Catalog. 
John S. Montgomery, Pres. 
Mitchell College, Statesville, North Carolina 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


A liberal arts college with a distinctive program 
of education for women. . .-A.B., B.Mus., and 

degrees . . . full accreditation . . . Presby- 
terian Church affiliation. 


Edwin R. Walker, President 
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Glade Valley school 
observes 50th anniversary 


Glade Valley School, in Glade 
Valley, N.C., observed its 50th an- 
niversary on May 2. North Caro- 
lina Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Charles F. Carroll was 
principal speaker for ceremonies 
at the school controlled by the 
presbyteries of Orange and Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Another highlight of the day- 
long celebration was a pageant de- 
picting the school’s history, writ- 
ten by Miss Clara Pou, a Presby- 
terian Director of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Kenneth S. Keyes, nation- 
ally prominent Christian business 
man and Presbyterian elder of 
Miami, Fla. addressed the graduat- 
ing class and their guests at the 
special 50th anniversary commence- 
ment, May 22. 


Austin College conducts 
educational experiment 


An experiment in undergraduate 
education, started last year at Aus- 
tin College, Sherman, Texas with 
a $145,400 grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, 
will continue for three years with 
the additional grant of $230,800 
from the Ford Foundation. Thirty 
freshmen are now enrolled in the 
program. 

The first two years are spent in 
required work in humanities, math- 
ematics, science and language, and 
the last two are devoted to inde- 
pendent concentration in a partic- 


ular field. 


Ecumenical student 
conference planned 


The Eighteenth Ecumenical Stu- 
dent Conference on the Christian 
World Mission will meet in Athens, 
Ohio, December 27, 1959 through 
January 2, 1960. 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the first and 
second years of college and the last two years 
of high school is pursued in an atmosphere 
which is friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . . in classes that are fairly small 


and with instruction in the hands of trained 
and experienced faculty members. 


For catalog or information, write WILLIAM 
C. Press_y, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 
N.C. 

JUNe, 1959 











FIFTEEN YEARS FROM NOW THERE MAY BE 
TWICE AS MANY GRADUATES 


What will be the quality of the education in 1970? 
One danger that confronts our country today lies in mediocrity. 
“If we fail in our hold upon quality, the cherished dream of 
universal education will degenerate into a nightmare,” says Presi- 
dent Robert Gordon Sproul of the University of California. 
Presbyterians have the obligation and the opportunity to make 
twenty-seven colleges and seminaries the best in the nation. 
Presbyterians wish quality educational institutions—quality stu- 
dents, quality faculty, quality programs, quality facilities, with 
adequate financing. 
Presbyterians insist that their educational institutions be openly, 
intelligently, and avowedly Christian. 
Presbyterians to maintain such institutions must be 
always concerned for their educational institutions 
ever liberal in their support by current benevolent and capital 
gifts and bequests 


continually willing to work and pray for their welfare 


“If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, it expects 
what never was and never will be.” Thomas Jefferson. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 





oe ¥ BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
— oe PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
a_i BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9. VIRGINIA 





KEEP IT BRIGHT 
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Colonial Presbyterian Church COLLEGE NEWS 














Kansas City 

Debenture KING COLLEGE, Bristol, Tenn., se- 
OFFERS 5% Building lected from 75 applicants compet- 
ing from 12 southern states the ten 
To Finance A New Sanctuary winners of the 1959 King College 
Competitive Scholarship Contest. 
WP ee te Se - - and First place awards of $2,000 each 
went to Miss Elizabeth M. Whit- 
Write today for information to: low of Bristol, Tenn., and Mr. Wil- 
COLONIAL CHURCH liam F. Junkin, III, of Taiwan and 
9500 Wornall Road Richmond, Va., (where his par- 
Kansas City 14, ‘Missouri ents are spending their furlough 

year ). 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE, Batesville, 
Ark., is presenting this year a 
unique celebration of the 450th an- 
niversary of John Calvin’s birth 
through choir programs featuring 
authentic old metrical psalms. The 
spring tour of the college choir 
(Mrs. Paul Gray, director) has been 
warmly received wherever this 
“Concert with a Message” has re- 
minded Presbyterians of their great 
musical and religious heritage. Ex- 




















PINE LODGE 
Black Mountain, N.C. 


Housekeeping cottages and rooms in the Lodge; 
Children welcome, wading creek, shady grounds. 
Cottages sleep 2- 9 people. Vacation place for 
Christians. 

Caroline A. Walbek, Owner 
1950 S.W. 27 Ave., Miami, Fla. ’til May 30, 


after which write R.F. ax Montreat Road, Black 
Mountain, N.C. 
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don’t “graduate” 
from learning 


You never “outgrow” the educa- 
tional program of the Church. 
Sunday school is not “kid stuff.” 
Adults who are studying, learning, 
and growing spiritually are the 
life blood of the Church. From 
adults must come our leadership — 
as the Church teaches and wor- 
ships in homes and at the church. 
Our Presbyterian literature provides effective guidance 
for strong adult education in the Church—positive help 
for parents and churchmen. 








BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ° PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 





tensive research in the field of Scot- 
tish psalmody was done by Rev. 
Henry F. Acklen, pastor of Gra- 
ham Memorial Church in Forrest 
City, Ark., who wrote the narra- 
tive used with this program. 

Trustees of the college have an- 
nounced long-range plans for ex- 
pansion of all facilities and pro- 
grams to accommodate 500 students 
eventually. This fall an enlarged 
pre-admissions testing program for 
new students will help freshmen 
gear their courses more individually 
to their interests and talents. 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
has released a tentative land-use 
plan for its St. Petersburg campus 
developed by the noted college- 
planning architect Jefferson M. 
Hamilton. President William H. 
Kadel has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. John M. Bevan as 
Dean. Now professor of psychology 
at Davidson College, Dr. Bevan 
will bring to the new college a 
varied experience as pastor, re- 
searcher and teacher, and consult- 
ing psychologist in industry. Dr. 
Robert M. Pratt, vice president and 
director of development, is already 
engaged in a vigorous schedule to 
win “friends, freshmen, and funds” 
for the establishment of the new 
college. 

CONSOLIDATED PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE, Laurinburg, N.C., moves 
toward realization of its plans for 
a four-year “keystone” course in 
Christianity and culture with the 
aid of a $4,860 Danforth Founda- 
tion grant just announced by Act- 
ing President Marshall Scott Wood- 
son. The freshman class entering 
when the college opens on the new 
campus in 1960 will be the first to 
start the course at the college, but 
students now at Peace, Flora Mac- 
donald and Presbyterian Junior 
Colleges, the three merging institu- 
tions, are already able to begin 
courses which will aid their transi- 
tion into the new course structure. 










Ghurch Worship Aids 
for over a quarter of a 
| Write for catalog and listing 
Menlers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS 60. 


55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
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“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 
REV. ISAAC WATTS, 1707 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION, INC. (U.S.) 


Executive Director, Rev. John R. Cunningham, D.D. 


1005 Wachovia Bank Building 
Charlotte 2, North Carolina 





MISSIONARY 
BIRTHDAYS 


JULY 


Miss Billy H. Gammon, Brazil—1 
Rev. W. F. Junkin Jr., Taiwan*—1 
Miss Margaret Sells, Taiwan—1 
Mrs. Stephen J. Sloop, Brazil—2 
Rev. J. M. Sydenstricker, Brazil—2 
Mr. Guy S. Mitchell, Japan—3 
Mrs. David V. Miller, Africa*—3 
Mrs. Donald W. Kaller, Brazil—3 
Mrs. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil—4 
Rev. R. K. Robinson Jr., Korea—5 
Mrs. Charles C. Ansley, Brazil—5 
Mrs. Sandy C. Marks, Africa*—6 
Mrs. James R. Boyce, Mexico—8 
Mrs. William M. Geiger, Africa—8 
Mrs. Harold Borchert, Japan—10 
Mrs. J. Franklin Watt, Africa—11 
Mrs. Mark K. Poole, Africa*—13 
Mrs. John W. Folta, Korea—13 
Mrs. W. G. Neville, Brazil—14 
Mrs. L. S. Taylor, Brazil—14 

Rev. C. Eugene Craven, Taiwan—14 
Miss Nell S. Swensen, Japan—16 
Rev. J. M. Darnell, Ecuador—15 
Mr. Merle I. Kelly, Japan—18 
Mrs. J. R. Hornick, Brazil*—19 
Mrs. W. F. Pruitt, Africa*—19 
Rev. L. H. Lancaster Jr., Japan—19 
Mrs. T. D. Linton, Korea—19 

Mr. A. M. Shive, Africa—20 

Miss Elizabeth Miller, Africa*—20 
Rev. E. E. Gilmore Jr., Brazil—20 
Miss Susan Currell, Japan*—21 
Mr. J. H. Brady Jr., Japan—21 
Mrs. J. M. Guthrie, Brazil—21 
Mrs. L. C. Moore, Japan*—23 
Rev. Lamar Williamson Jr., Africa—24 
Rev. R. K. Robinson Jr., Korea—24 
Mrs. O. B. Marvin, Japan—24 
Miss Ann B. Barron, Mexico—24 
Rev. J. L. Moss, Brazil—27 

Rev. E. H. Gartrell, Brazil—28 

Mr. G. T. McKee Jr., Africa*—28 
Rev. J. N. Montgomery, Taiwan*—29 
Rev. E. H. Hamilton, Taiwan—31 
Mrs. W. T. Mulcay, Africa—31 


(See page 60) 
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PERFECT GRADUATION GIFT... 








Give them God's Word to guide them 


...1n the language we use today 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 


More than ever before, today’s young people need the 
constant guidance and inspiration of Holy Scripture.What 
more timely graduation gift can you offer than the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible . . . written in the clear, 
familiar language we use today. Since this, naturally, is 
the language young people know best, your graduate will 
read the stories and teachings of the Bible with new and 
fuller understanding. 


There are many handsome editions of the RSV Bible 
from which to choose. One will make a perfect guide and 
companion in the important years ahead. Ask your book 
dealer to show you RSV Gift Bibles today. 








Graduation Gift Bible. (3807, 3807R.) A fine edition in 
black or red genuine leather. Plenty of space between 








lines for easy reading. Complete footnotes. Gold edges, 
ribbon markers. Page size: 514” x 814". Boxed... $10 


New ... Parallel Edition New Testament (380) con- 
taining the Revised Standard Version and King James Ver- 
sion set side by side in parallel columns. Each page shows 
at a glance where these versions differ and where they 
are similar. Helpful reading for laymen; a basic aid to 
students, teachers and clergymen. Dark green cloth bind- 
ing. Page size: 536” x 834"... . cc cccccccccce $3.50 





RSV BIBLES FOR VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 


Young people's Illustrated Edition (2803) con- 
tains 12 full-color pictures and 12 maps in color. 
It is invaluable for Scriptural study. Comes in 
sturdy black leatheroid binding. Page size:514"' x 
7144". Boxed 3. 





Bible at upper right (3800)... . $6.50 


THOMAS [Nexson & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of The Revised Standard Version Bible 
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A Missionary Child Goes to 


Sunday School in Korea 
By Mrs. H. A. Codington 


How would you like to go to Sunday school before 
you have breakfast? Eight-year-old Herbert and sev- 
en-year-old Julie Codington go to Sunday school at 
6:30 a.M. every Sunday (earlier during summer) and 
they never want to miss going! Herbert usually begs 
Mother to wake him at 5:30 so that he can get an 
early start, though he goes without breakfast and has 
only a five-minute walk. His younger brothers and 
sisters, however, go only a little earlier than you do, 
at 9:00 a.m. It is because the church does not have 
room for all the classes at one time that Herbert’s 
and Julie’s classes meet so early. 

When the meeting of the Korea missionaries was 
held in Herbert's hometown of Kwangju, Herber‘’s 
mother thought he would be thrilled to have other 
American friends around. But he was much more 
excited over not missing any of his rehearsals for the 
program his Korean Sunday school was preparing for 
Mother’s Day at the Korean Army Chapel ten miles 
out of town. The children practiced two hours nearly 
every evening for two weeks. Then on Mother’s Day 
they went to 6:00 a.m. Sunday school and from there 
straight out to the Army camp for the program. 

It was a most important occasion for him although 
our bashful Herbert was the only one taking part who 
was not a Korean. (He has said more than once that 
he wished his tow-head was dark like that of his 
Korean playmates.) Not until that service was over 
did he relax and enjoy the American friends whom he 
really likes very much—although he sees them only 
a few times a year. 

In Korea, all the children love to go to Sunday 
school! Please pray with us that these children, so 
eager to attend, will really learn to love Jesus Christ 
all their lives. 


At Home in God’s World 


(Dedicated to Pioneer campers at Kings Mountain Presbytery 
Camp, Flat Rock, N.C., July 20-26, 1958.) 


How good to be 
At home in God’s world! 





How good to see 
God’s plan for the earth 
And His care for me. 


How good to see 
That all creation 

Is made by Thee— 
That God has a plan 
For each, even me. 


How good to see 

In God’s holy Book 
God’s gift so free, 
Salvation for those 
Who believe in Thee. 


How good to be 

At home in God’s world! 
And may we see 

God’s great love now 
And eternally. 


— Wilma Ratchford Craig 


Home Made Clay 


Here are two recipes for modeling substances you 
may use at home, in daily vacation church schools, or 
other’ group activities: 


I 


Combine one cup of salt, one cup of cornstarch, and 
one cup of water in the top of a double boiler and 
cook until the mixture forms a thick lump around the 
spoon. Tint with powdered paints if desired. Stir 
constantly. Remove from the stove and cool. Dust 
your hands with cornstarch and knead the mixture. 
Roll in a ball and wrap in waxed paper. Store in an 
airtight box until you are ready to use. 


II 


This uncooked mixture may be used for modeling 
or for stucco to spread on cardboard Bible houses. 
You may use it also for making relief maps showing 
mountains and valleys. 

Combine one cup of flour, one cup of salt, powdered 
paint if desired, and enough water to make the mix- 
ture pliable. 
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The Little Singer 


By Sarah Edith Welch 


(A Story for Younger Children) 


Tenry liked to work in the flower garden 
with Gran. Today Gran said, “Let’s cut some flowers 
and fix a pretty bouquet for the dinner table. It’s 
Granddaddy’s birthday.” 

“Let me cut the flowers, Gran,” Terry begged. “I'm 
big enough.” Terry was four years old. 

“All right,” Gran said. “You may.” 

Terry ran into the house for a basket and scissors. 
Then he cut yellow flowers, blue flowers, and pink 
flowers. When the basket was full Gran said, “Now 
we'll go in and put the flowers in my pretty silver 
bowl, and when we've finished that, well make a 
cake.” 

Terry helped Gran fix the flowers for the table, and 
he helped her make the cake, too. Everything was 
ready when Granddaddy came home from work. The 
dinner was cooked, the candles were on the cake, and 
Granddaddy’s birthday presents were beside his plate. 

Granddaddy gave Terry a big hug. “What a nice 
surprise,” he said. “I didn’t know you were coming 
today.” 

“Im going to stay tonight, too,” Terry told him. 
“Do you know what? Gran and I put flowers in the 
silver bowl and we made a cake, a chocolate one. We 
made the cake just for you—but Gran and I are going 
to eat some of it too,” he laughed. | 


Can you find 
“the little singer’? 


JUNE, 1959 


“This sounds like a special day of some kind,” 
Granddaddy said. 

“It’s your birthday!” Terry reminded him. 

“Well, so it is. I'd forgotten.” 

They were at the hall closet putting away Grand- 
daddy’s coat and hat. Just then a chirrupy little song 
came to them from the dining room. 

“Listen. What's that?” Terry wondered. 

“Sounds like a little insect of some kind,” Grand- 
daddy replied. “Maybe a katydid. I'll bet you brought 
it in with the flowers.” 

“Let’s go find it,” Terry cried excitedly. “I want 
to see it.” 

Granddaddy went with Terry to the dining room. 
Gran was there, lighting the candles on the cake. 
“Happy Birthday,” she said. 

“Thought you'd surprise me, didn’t you?” Grand- 
daddy scolded, but he was pleased. 

The little insect was singing again and Terry said, 
“He is in the flowers. I hear him.” 

Terry and Granddaddy looked through the flowers 
very carefully. They did not want to frighten the 
little singer. 

“There he is,” Terry said, pointing to a little green 
insect right in the middle of the flowers. 

“It is a katydid,” Granddaddy said. 

“I know what he’s doing, Terry,” Gran said. “He's 
singing ‘Happy Birthday’ to Granddaddy. Shall we 
sing it with him?” 

Terry laughed and clapped his hands. “Yes!” 

Terry and Gran sang “Happy Birthday,” then Terry 
helped Granddaddy open his gifts. Granddaddy was 
very happy. He was glad that they had remembered 
his birthday. 

“Didn't God make. things good?” Terry said when 
Gran was getting him ready for bed that night. They 
had talked about how nice it was that the little katydid 
had been there to sing for Granddaddy’s birthday. 

“God surely did make things good,” Gran agreed. 

“Don’t throw the flowers away for a long, long 
time, Gran,” Terry begged. “I want the little green 
singer to stay there and sing for us.” 

So the little katydid stayed at Gran’s house for 
many days, and he sang and sang. END 
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— Missionary Birthdays — 
(From page 57) 
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Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A25 





E.R. MOORE CoO. AUGUST 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Miss Charlotte McMurray, Africa—1 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Til. Miss Louise B. Miller, Korea—2 





1641 Allesandro St.,,-Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





Rev. W. T. Mulcay, Africa—2 
Py | Mrs. A. M. Shive, Africa—2 

if You Child Is Rev. W. D. Morriss, Japan—2 

P| | Mrs. Ira M. Moore, Africa—6 

A Poor Rea er | Rev. Paul B. Long, Africa—7 
ea owe oa | Mrs. Frank Vandegrift, Africa—7 

mee _egrtentee pears elie o Miss Lettie Beaty, Mexico—9 

phonics with records and cards. Easy to use.| Mrs. J. H. Spooner, Africa—9 
Dr. B. G. Jackson, Africa—9 


University tests and parents’ reports show chil- | 
dren gain up to full year’s grade in 6 weeks! Mrs. H. A. Spencer, Mexico—10 
Miss Gussie L. Fraser, Taiwan—11 





Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. K-63, Wilmette, Ill. 
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Under our Annuity Gift Plan, the Board of World Missions, in ex- 
change for a specified gift, contracts to pay a definite sum semi- 
annually for life to the donor or to someone he designates. 


The rate of return from an Annuity Gift ranges from 3 to 7.4%, 
depending on the age of the annuitant. Payment — prompt and in 
full — is guaranteed by the Board of World Missions. In over fifty 
years operation of our Annuity Gift Plan, not a single annuity pay- 
ment has been missed or deferred. 


Annuities may also be written to include a second person, and the 
survivor of the two will continue to receive the annuity payments. 
First one and then the other of the annuitants is thus assured a 
generous, steady income for the rest of their lives. 


After all obligations of the annuity agreement have been fulfilled, 
the money originally donated is used by The Board of World Mis- 
sions to help spread the Gospel in foreign lands. 


For full information about Annuity Gifts and their uses, address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BoaRD oF VORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 






POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
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Mrs. C. T. McKee, Africa°—11 

Dr. M. S. Dickerson, Africa—11 

Mrs. W. L. Brandt, Brazil—12 

Mrs. G. R. Stuart Jr., Africa—14 

Mrs. T. W. Foley, Brazil—20 

Dr. J. K. Levie, Korea—20 

Miss Margaret W. Moore, Africa*—20 
Rev. Charles Ross Jr., Africa—20 
Rev. V. A. Anderson, Africa—23 

Rev. L. G. Calhoun, Brazi]—23 

Mrs. J. A. McAlpine, Japan®—23 
Rev. David V. Miller, Africa—23 
Miss Mary Garland Taylor, Brazil—24 
Mrs. R. C. Shane, Brazil—24 

Miss Marion Wilcox, Taiwan—25 
Mrs. G. R. Cousar, Africa—25 

Mrs. Earl S. King Sr., Africa—26 
Rev. P. W. DuBose Jr., Brazil—26 
Miss Mary Lee Haraughty, Japan*—27 
Mrs. J. N. Montgomery, Taiwan*—28 
Mrs. J. R. Woodson, Brazil®—29 

Mrs. R. N. Mooney, Japan—29 

Miss Margaret L. Carnahan, Brazil—30 
Mrs. L. C. Vass Jr., Africa—30 

Mrs. J. L. Wilkerson, Taiwan*—30 
Mrs. Merle I. Kelly, Japan—31 


SEPTEMBER 


Mrs. J. M. Reagan Jr., Japan—2 

Rev. J. R. Woody, Brazil—3 

Mrs. Day Carper, Africa—4 

Miss Elizabeth A. Boyer, Korea—5 
Mr. J. F. Bridgman, Japan*—6 

Miss Sara A. Dixon, Mexico—7 

Rev. C. D. Wallace, Africa®—8 

Miss Dawn Aoto, Brazil—8 

Mr. T. P. Stixrud, Africa—9 

Mrs. A. L. Davis, Brazil—10 

Mrs. Benson Cain, Japan*—10 

Miss Madge Rice, Africa—11 

Miss Sarah E. Jeffrey, Japan°—11 

Rev. E. R. Arehart, Brazil—13 

Rev. L. C. Vass Jr., Africa—13 

Rev. J. A. McAlpine, Japan®—14 

Mr. David J. Hopkins, Brazil—14 

Dr. J. L. Wilkerson, Taiwan®—15 
Mrs. C. E. Craven, Taiwan—15 

Miss Mary Catherine Fultz, Japan*—16 
Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil—17 

Mrs. H. A. Codington Jr., Korea*—17 
Miss Charlotte A. Dunlap, Taiwan®—17 


(See page 63) 





HERE'S THE INEXPENSIVE way 
TO KEEP Your SURVEYS 


NEAT, HANDY, PERMANENTLY 





I enclose —____ e 


—— 





for. __£___.... Magafiles 
at 50c each. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Name 


Address 











City State 
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Africa Luluabourg Station, 1946 een Mr. and Mrs. ag e. Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
ae > Co “a (Address: Caixa Postal 567, Cam- ‘ 

z (Addre 117 Pe ee B. P. pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) Fortaleza Station 

CONGO MISSION Belge Africa) Study (Address: Caixa Postal 629, Forta- 
as . leza, Ceara, Brazil) 








Bibanga Station, 1917 Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. (Address: Caixa Postal 376, Cam- —_ 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga,| Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) sere gg. my ~~ earlalaaaaadag 
Katanda, Congo Belge, Africa) Crawford, Miss Mary B. Smith, Rev. and Mrs. O’Dell ‘ tial inna 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. George R. Le ang a Mr. and Mrs. Jas. A. Rio de Janeiro Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Hoffeld, Miss Marjorie Anne M cr, — and — David V. Ganunin. Mics Dis 2 Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. hart Cc. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Sr. Murray, Rev. sad Mrs. Glenn W. (Address: ‘Av. Ruy Barbosa 170, Apt. Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. 


Taylor, Miss Charlotte 


Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. fRice, Miss Madge : Sag BEST call 
1901, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) (Address: Caixa Postal 66, Garan- 


Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 


Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank ian Melee aoe EAST BRAZIL MISSION huns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day (Address: Ecole Secondaire Unie, Alfenas Station, 1946 Boyd, Miss Nancy 


aed en ea . Katubue, Kalumba Gare (Depeche °Ellison, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Lee 
(Address: Boite Postale 139, Bak Speciale) Luluabourg, Congo (Address: Caixa Postal 173, Alfenas, Lindsay, Rev. and Mrs. Arthur M. 





wanga, Congo Belge, Africa.) Belge, Africa) Minas Gerais, Brazil) Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
Bulape Station, 1915 Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland Gilmore, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest E. (Address: Colegio 15 de Novembro, 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bulape, | ®McKee, Mr. and Mrs. George T., Jr. Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R. Caranhuns, E. de Pernambuco, 
Mweka, Congo Belge, Africa) Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. Mellor, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest H. Jr. Newville. Rev wy Bi Wm. G 
Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. - : Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha Bambui Station, 1952 Pee), Ruy: eee Deere a ae 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. LG. | Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. H. (Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui,| ‘Address: Caixe Bae: 2 Ml Mee 
ne mee coe Charles T. inet Seton, E07 Boyle SS ee eee Recife Station, 1873 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. (Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi, F + Rev. and Mrs. Edward Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K, (Depeche Speciale) Via_Luluabourg, ®Pipkin, Miss Ann 
ee gd ——- ee icsies "oo ing Belge, Africa) Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth tTaylor, Mrs. a bal Pr 
oe AM tne = ? am en, iss Virginia ss (Address: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 
*Worth, Miss Ruth *Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. rong ernie — Erskine, Caixa Postal 1622, Recife, 
Kankinda Station, 1948 Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. |. K. (Address: Caixa, Postal 33, Coronel E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Wadesss: A. PW pa King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Jr. Fabriciano, Minas Gerais, Brazil) Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Lusuku ®McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. Marshall Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
(Depeche S le) Via Lul 
ceaee ‘En ticles Aiea Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin Dourados Station, 1930 Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. ~ 
» LONE 1ge, @ : ti Sha Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Boehler, Miss Emily Moma Station, 1942 (Address: mar ow Mato Grosso, adibeai: aay Post: ul 435, Recife, 
Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. | (Address: A. P. C. Missi N , —— E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. (Adiress: 4. . C. Dission, DOS. | Dowling, Rev. and Mes. Wile T. 
L Cc Belg 
®Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) lp aig ag : Massie Station, 2008 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. Anderson, Miss Ann Shirley Laveen Station, 1808 (Address: Caixa Postal 134, Maceio, 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. Lamar, Jr = res ana — Melford S. canals oo | _— en J Alagoas, Brazil) 
ome cMurray, Miss Charlotte opkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. y 
Kasha Station, 1935 McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. Stout, Rev. and Mrs. John M. Sao Luiz Station 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Kasha, *Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. (Address: Caixa Postal 17, Instituto | (Address: Caixa Postal 366, Sao Luiz, 
Luputa, Congo Belge, Africa) Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. Gammon, Lavras, E. de Minas, Maranhao, Brazil) 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. Mutoto Station, 1912 Brazil) Cameron, Miss Rose 
°McLean, Rev. a Mrs. Davi H Yarnahan, Miss Margare Marvi Vv. 6 Mrs. . M. 
McLean, Hev. and Mrs. ‘David A. | (adress: A. P. C. Mission, Mutoto,| (CAmanem Mist Marmaret ¢ | Marvin, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. M 
‘ oS rk Via Luluabourg, omen Belge, Kemper, Lavras, ede Minas Teresina Station, 1957 
Leopoldville Station, 1955 Africa) Brazil) (Address: Caixa Postal 102, Teresina, 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Boite| Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. Coit, Mr. Albert B., Jr. Piaui, Brazil) 
Postale 91, Limete, Congo Belge, Farrior, Dr. and Mrs. Hugh L. Krabill, Dr. and Mrs. Verlin A. ®Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. 
Africa) a Menges re N.) Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
mith, Dr. and Mrs. J. sley, Jr. 
Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. > cee Bec Miss penal Ww ey, Jt-| (Address: Caixa Postal 37, Escola WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
} utchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. Stixrud, Mr ‘ond Mis: Thomas P. Superior de Agricultura, een, Ass We 
Wallace, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell D. ®Stockwell, Mr. coi Mis. Wm F. E. de Minas, Brazil) Anapolis Station, 1947 
Lubondai Station, 1924 Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. Paraguacu Paulista Station (Address: Caixa Postal 519, Anapolis, 
(Address: A. P. C. Missi F aibiaitias Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr.| (Address: Colegio Paraguacu, Para- E. de Goias, Brazil 
Tshimbulu, Conay Eales ry oe ad ba rs i and Mrs. guacu Paulista, E. de Sao Paulo, Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
, , ham C. Caixa Postal 88, Brazil) 


Ceres Station, 1952 











Davis, Mr. and Mrs. John W. a. : y. avi 
Ponto ah heck = Study in Brussels Lehman, Rev. and Mrs. David B. (Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 
°+Hart, Miss Mattie (Address: c/o Bureau des -Missions Rio Brilhante C. A. N. G., E. de Goias, Brazil) 
) Jackson, Dr. and Mrs. Bernard G. Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue (Address: Rio Brilhante, Mato °Camenisch, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. H. 
Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. du Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Grosso, Brazil) jartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
P ” primal meareeret L. RN} Belgium) Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M.| °Glenn, Miss Rebecca 
#Marlette, Mr. antes %. te, Pioaat. Mr. and Mrs. Beanie Boyd Tres Pontas Station, 1958 aetna ead tae wd L. 
joe Dr. pend Mrs. Sandy Cc, Mayo Mliss Elivetoth Hey (R. Nt) aie tae ee = ~ Tay 5 Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
°Metzel, Rev. meng Mrs. Wm. S McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) aa pong: 428 _— Goiania Station, 1940 
Miller,’ Dr, ae inc Folin Ren x4 Mitchell, Miss Bettye Jean Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. % “ 
+O’Rear, Miss endl a Oliver, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. Varginha Station, 1921 (Address: a —, 6, Goiania, 
®*Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. (Address: Caixa Postal 68, Varginha, - poias, Brazil) 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III —o— E. de Minas, Brazil) Viser, Rey. and Mrs. John G. 
Saunders, ee ond Mrs. Manford H. Cockrell, Miss Susan Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
n, Miss izabe nn ° Foster, Miss Edith : stati 
ii Fond aang = = oe Walter D. Brazil tKnight, Miss Lida E. (Add ap pe OW gh taba 
7 z iss Jacquelin ddress: Caixa Posta uiu "i 
‘ Talley, Miss Mary Ethel Campinas NORTH BRAZIL MISSION Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Luebo Station, 1891 Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) Belem Station Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Luebo (Address: Caixa jo os, atl (Address: — ye 502, Belem, Patrocinio Station, 1924 
Age eh i CaS , inas e Sao Paulo, Brazi ara, Brazi x tgs. 
Congo Belge, Africa) Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. *. . we ange , Aoto, Miss Dawn 
Fleming, Miss Louise (Addre SS: —. Postal 133, Cam- Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. ®Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Juengst, Rev. and Mrs. Daniel P. pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) Campina Grande, 1958 Hodges, Miss Vivian 
eater, Rev. and Mrs. Hoyt Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. (Address: Caixa Postal 132, Cam- Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. George H. 
aa Sate a ie ee Mrs. T. K. (Address: Rg yw ot a. pina Grande, Paraiba, Brazil) sae. Lad on ee Donald W. 
ison, Rev. anc rs. pinas, de Sao Paulo, Brazi ‘. : ittle, Miss Martha 
y 7 m, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. Gillies, Mr. and Mrs. A. John Dulloss, Rev. and Mrs. — ™. Rawlins, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. 
eily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. (Address: —. Postal 750, Cam- Crato Station, 19 (Address: Caixa Postal 12, Patro- 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) (Address: Caixa Postal 46, Crato, cinio, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
— eohive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Goodson, Rev. and Mrs. Curtis C. Ceara, Brazil) Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys (Address: Caixa Postal 943, Cam- Soules, Rev. and Mrs. Frank E. (Address: Caixa Postal 8, Patrocinio, 
— Worth, Mr. and Mrs. William C. pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) Taylor, Miss Mary Garland E. de Minas, Brazil) 
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Paracutu Station, 1942 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Paracutu, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 

®Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


Uberlandia Station, 1932 


woe Caixa Postal 36, Uberlan- 
a, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
“Weadeom Rev. and Mrs. J. R 


Unai Station, 1956 
(Address: Unai, Minas, Brazil) 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Taiwan 


Free China 


Chang Hua, 1953 
(Address: Christian Hospital, Chang 
Hua, Taiwan (Free China) 

®Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
°Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Chu Pei 
(Address: Chu Pei (Hsinchu Hsien), 
aiwan (Free China) 
Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 
Stribling, Miss Frances 


Hwalien, 1952 


Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. S. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: 6, Minli Li, Milun Hwa- 

lien, Taiwan (Free China) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. 

Robt. L. 

(Address: 122, Chung Mei Road, 

Milun, Hwalien, Taiwan 

(Free China) 


Tai Chung, 1953 


(Address: Tung Hai University, Tai 
hung, Taiwan (Free China) 
Alexander, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
°Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
tLandolt, Dr. and Mrs. George L. 


Taipei, 1949 


Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
(Address: 94, N. Chung Shan Road, 
Section 2, Taipei, Taiwan (Free 
hina) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
(Address: 5, Lane 269, Roosevelt 
Road, Section 3, Taipei, Taiwan 
Free China) 

Kepler, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth 
(Address: Post Office Box 870, Tai- 
pei, Taiwan (Free China) 
Blandau, Rev. and Mrs. Richard 

Bradley, Rev. Blake 
Craven, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene 
tFarlow, Rev. Joseph 
©Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
(Address: 105 N. Chung Shan Road, 
Section 2, Taipei, Taiwan (Free 
China) 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
(Address: 4, Lane 96, Wenchow 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan, (Free 
China) 


Tan-Shui, 1949 
(Address: 4, Hsin Sheng Street, Tan- 
shui (Taipei Hsien) Taiwan 
Free China) 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 


Yu-Li, 1954 
(Address: 6-1, Ta Tung Road, Yu-Li 
(Hualien Hsien) Taiwan 
(Free China) 


Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 





China 


*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
(On Board Assignment) 

*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
(Special Leave of Absence) 


Ecuador 


(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, Taba- 
cundo, Ecuador) Study Costa Rica 
Darnell, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 

(Address: Apartado 2240, San Jose, 

Costa Rica) 


Japan 
Japan Mission 


Gifu Station, 1917 


Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
*McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


®°Godert, Miss Agnes 
6 Kokonoe Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, 


Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Jr. 
Reagan, Rev. and Mrs. John 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, 
Nada Ku, Kube, Japan 
®*Mcllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 
°McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Mooney, Dr. and Mrs. R. N. 
41 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Morriss, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3-Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*Spencer, Miss Dorothy J. 
Canadian Academy, Nagamine 
Yama, Oishi, Nada Ku, Kobe, 
Japan 
Yonteck, Miss Barbara 
41 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Kochi Station, 1885 
*Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Connell, Miss Juanita 
°Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
*Jeffrey, Miss Sarah 
®°Stewart, Miss Betty J. 

116 Hongu Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 
Marugame Station, 1920 
Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 

167 Josei Cho, Marugame, Japan 
°Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
439 Nakabu, Marugame, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1920 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., 


x 
31/1 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Showa Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Merle I. 
17 Chokyuji Machi, Higashi Ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 
®*Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
tPerry, Miss Anna Ruth 
Nankoryo, Kinjo College, 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, 
Kasugai Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 


Nada 


Moriyama 





®Cain, Rev. and Mrs. Benson 
2803 Wakinoshima Cho, 1 Chome, 
Tajimi Shi, Gifu Ken, Japan 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. A. 
83 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Osaka Station, 1957 


Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1696/21 Tarumi, Suita Shi, 
Osaka-fu, Japan 

*Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
®Lamb, Miss June 

tLundeen, Miss Elizabeth, R. N. 

tMarvin, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar M. 

Moore, Rev. and _ Lardner C. 

®Swensen, Miss Nell, N. 
Yodogawa Christian Tiospital 1-57 

Awaji Honmachi 

Higashiyodagawa Ku, Osaka, 


Japan 

Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 

27 Matsu No Chaya, Naruo Cho 

Nishinomiya Shi, Japan 
Takamatsu Station, 1893 


®Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. T. 
oore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Japan 
Tokushima Station, 1889 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Womeldorf, Miss Katherine 
27 Nakamaegawa Cho, 1 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., 


- 

14 Tokushima Honshu, 3 Chome, 

Tokushima, Japan 

Zentsuji Station, 1950 

*Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
®Dick, Miss Cornelia 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 

Shikoku Christian College, 

Zentsuji Shi, Japan 


Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 
San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, 
Korea) 
®*tBoyer, Miss Elizabeth Ann, (R. N.) 

Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Dietrick, Dr. and Mrs. R. 3 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 

tHeilig, Miss Patricia M., (R. N.) 

®Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 

*Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 

Keller, Dr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Parks, Rev. and Mrs. David L. 
Phillips, Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret, (R. N.) 

*tRespess, Miss Ocie 

®*Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 

*Smith, Rev. Robt. L. 

®Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 

Kwangju Station, 1904 
eae Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Kwangju, Korea) 

*Barry, Miss Sara 
Brown, Rev. and 
Thompson 

®Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 


Folta, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKraakenes, Miss Astrid (R. N.) 


Mrs. George 


*Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
*Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
*Paisley, Mrs. James I 


Root, Miss Florence 


Mokpo Station, 1899 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 86 
Yang Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Mokpo, Korea) 

Hoffman, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 





®*Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. John N, 
®Wayland, Miss Cora 
Seoul 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chongno Ku, 136 Yunchi-Dong, 
Seoul, Korea) 

tRickabaugh, Rev. Homer T. 

Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 

Chulla Namdo, Soonchun, 
Korea) 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
®Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh M. 
°Miller, Miss Louise B. 

Taejon Station, 1946 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, No. 
133 Ojung-Ni, Taejon, Korea) 

Boyer, Rev. Kenneth E. 

Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
®Dunson, Miss Miriam 
®Gould, Mr. Robt. S. 
+Kirkpatrick, Mrs. James F. 

Linton, Rev. and *Mrs. W. A. 

Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 

Moore, Rev. and Mrs. John V. 

Prince, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E., 


and Mrs. John E. 


Jr. 
°Talmage, Rev. 


Mexico 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
McGiendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
(Address: Avenida Aleman 73, 

Colonia Cuahtemoc, Chipancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Mexico City (Coyoacan), 1919 
Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
(Address: Morelos a Coyoacan, 
Mexico 21, D. , Mexico) 
Johnson, Mr. ‘and Ah, Edson, Jr. 
(Address: Aniceto Ortega 634, 
Colonia del Valle, Mexico 12, 
D. F., Mexico) 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
(Address: Belisario Dominguez No. 
118, Dpto. 4, Coyoacan, 21, D. F., 
Mexico) 

Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
Tannehill, Miss Helen B. 
(Address: Avenida Morelos, 166A, 

Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 
Morelia Station, 1919 
Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 
(Address: Apartado 263, Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico ) 
McBee, Miss Mary ne (R. 
Prophet, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross, Dr. and wag” ah Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona ( 
®Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. iat A. 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘“‘La Luz,” 
Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico) 
Seddon, Rev. and Mrs. E. A. : a 
(Address: Avenida Lazaro Cardenas 
2963, Colonia de los Arcos, 
Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico) 

Ometepec Station, 1952 

Barron, Miss Ann B. 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘La Amistad,” 
Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
West, Miss Paula (R. N.) 
(Address: Pipila No. 1, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
(Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico) 

Teloloapan Station, 1934 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 
(Address: ‘La Granja” Colonia Pin- 
zon, Teloloapan, Guerrero, Mexico) 

Toluca Station, 1921 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
(Address: Pino Saurez 13, Altos, 
Toluca Mexico, Mexico) 


N.) 





Mission Court 
1204-08 Rennie Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 


Homes for our missionaries while on furlough 


Mission Haven 
235 Inman Drive 
Decatur, Georgia 


Presbyterian Furlough Home 


225 Kennedy Court 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Mission Ranch 
507 Bellevue Place 
Austin, Texas 





°On Furlough 
°°QOn Leave of Absence 


,iTe acher of Missionary Children 
++Temporary Assignment 


tAssociate or Short T erm Worker 
POSTAL RATES 


Regular Mail: 
cents. 

Air Mail: 
per % ounce. 


Africa, Brazil, 
Mexico four (4) cents. 


Brazil ten (10) cents per % ounce. 


Mexico seven (7) cents. 


62 


China (Taiwan), 


Japan and Korea eight (8) 


Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea twenty-five (25) cents 


Postal cards: 
cents. 


Africa, Brazil, 


Air mail folders can be 


— 


China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea five (5) 
Mexico three (3) cents. 


purchased at the Post Office 


for ten (10) cents 


which can be used for Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea. 
For other information—Consult the Local Post Office. 


PARCEL POST 


Please write to the Board of World Missions for information, Post Office 


Box 330, Nashville, 


Tennessee. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 











— Missionary Birthdays — 
(From page 60) 


Mr. W. L. Ellison, Brazil—19 

Miss Cora A. Wayland, Korea—19 
Miss Anna Ruth Perry, Japan—20 
Mrs. F. R. Dinkins, Brazil*—20 

Mrs. R. D. Phillips, Korea—20 

Rev. John E. Talmage, Korea—23 
Mrs. E. A. J. Seddon Jr., Mexico—23 
Miss Elizabeth Buchanan, Japan*—24 
Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa—26 
Mrs. W. D. Shepard, Africa—26 

Rev. E. S. Currie, Taiwan—28 

Mrs. D. J. Seel, Korea*—28 

Dr. V. A. Krabill, Africa—28 

Mrs. E. R. Arehart, Brazil—29 

Mrs. E. C. Langham Jr., Africa—30 
Rev. Keith R. Crim, Korea—30 

Rev. E. A. J. Seddon Jr., Mexico—30 


*Missionaries starred should be ad- 
dressed to Educational Department, Box 
330, Nashville 1, Tenn. Since mail will 
be forwarded, please use first class post- 
age. 
¢ birthday letter or card addressed to 
Africa, Brazil, Japan, Korea or Taiwan 
requires eight (8) cents for the first ounce, 
and five (5) cents for each additional 
ounce or fraction of an ounce. Air mail 
letters can be sent to Africa, Japan, 
Korea, and Taiwan at the rate of twenty- 
five (25) cents per half ounce; however, 
air mail folders may be obtained at the 
Post Office for ten (10) cents. Air mail 
letters to Brazil are ten (10) cents per half 
ounce. Letters to Mexico take United 
States postage rates. 


ARIE 


SHOWN 
ACTUAL 
SIZE 

















TO THE 
HARD OF 


HEARING 


Send ror your Free Rep.ica of the powerful 
New Telex Behind-the-Ear today! Try on this 
_ in your dwn home—see lew comfort- 
ably and snugly it fits behind your ear. 

If you are hard of hearing—or have a 
friend with poor hearing—clip and mail the 
coupon today. Your free replica of this new 
— heating aid will be sent to you by re- 

mail. 


TELEX 


Pre ee ee er nr er ae ee — 
| TELEX, Telex Park, St. Paul 1, Minn. (Dept. 1369) | 


Please send me information and a free replica of this 
] new Telex. 








| Address 
| City State 


OS cam cave auun Gaus GED GED GED GED GED GED Gu cue ae ee 
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These are more of the newly enrolled churches 
the next issue. 


SYNOD AND CITY 


Alabama 


East Tallassee 
Tuscaloosa 


Appalachia 


Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Draper, Va. 


Arkansas 
Arkadelphia 


Florida 


DeBary 
DeFuniak Springs 


Georgia 
LaGrange 
Marietta 


Kentucky 


Henderson 
Louisville 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge 
New Orleans 


Mississippi 
Pickens 
McComb 


Missouri 
Monticello 


North Carolina 


Clinton 
Sanford 


South Carolina 


McColl 
Roebuck 


Tennessee 
Arlington 
Memphis 

Texas 


Houston 
Tyler 


Virginia 
Alexandria 
Arlington 


West Virginia 
Harman 
Proctorville, Ohio 


CHURCH 


Tallassee 
St. Paul 


Memorial 
Draper’s Valley 


Hearn 


First 
First 


First 
John Knox 


First 
Crescent Hill 
University 


Woodland 


Shiloh 
J. J. White Memorial 


Zion’s Hill 


Graves Memorial 
Pocket 


First 
Roebuck 


Arlington 
Brooks Road 


St. Luke’s 
First 


Second 
Trinity 


Harman 
Rome 





. List will be continued in 


PASTOR 


Rev. H. Neill Segrest Jr. 


Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Minor E. Powers 


T. A. Freeman 
John K. Boyd 


R. C. Parkhill 


Augustus C. Summers 
Gayle W. Threlkeld 


Rev. Charles R. McCain 


Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev 


Murdock McK. Calhoun 


W. Bryant Hall 
4 Crow 


. Parks W. Wilson 


Vacant 


Rev. 


Rev 


Rev 


Rev 
Rev 


Rev 
Rev 


Rev 


Rev. 


Rev 
Dr. 


Rev 


E. S. Smathers 
. F. Gault Robertson 


. W. C. Kennicutt 


. M. C. MacQueen 
. Woodson P. Booth 


‘ a Ligon 
. William H. Dendy 


. Louis W. Drake 
W. W. Thrower 


. Joe M. Owen 
J. Sherrard Rice 


. B. A. Lynt 


Rev. William H. Foster Jr. 


Rev 


. Charles W. Moore 


Vacant 

















These photographs portray 


Montreat - one of the nine 
General Fund Agencies 
working for you. For the full 
story, see pages 6 through IS. 





